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HORACE AND THE POETRY OF AUSTIN DOBSON 


“Long may you live such songs to make, 

And I to listen while you wake, 

With art too long disused, each tone 

Of the Lesboum barbiton, 

At mastery, through long finger-ache, 

At length arrived.” 
Lowell, On Receiving a Copy of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
“Old World Idylis.” 


Several years ago in the Quarterly Review * the late Edmund 
Gosse told of the meeting of Tennyson and Austin Dobson, on 
which occasion the Laureate advised the young aspirant to 
study diligently the poetry of Horace if he wished to become a 
classic. This day marked for Dobson the beginning of a deeper 
understanding of the technique and spirit of the Roman poet 
whose influence had already left its imprint on Vignettes in 
Rhyme, his first published volume of verses. For Horace early 
became Dobson’s favorite Latin poet. His copy of “the worm- 
drilled Jesuits’ Horace” he places not with the books bound 


“Tn their creamiest ‘Oxford vellum ’,” 


but rather among 


“The bulged and bruised octavos, 
The dear and dumpy twelves,” 


along with Montaigne, Moliére and Rabelais, Howell and Bur- 
ton, and he adds: 


1 January, 1922. 
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“For the others I never have opened, 
But those are the books I read.” ? 


And when Andrew Lang, recognizing Dobson’s preference for 
Horace, wished to present his friend with a welcome gift, he 
chose a small Elzevir edition and wrote on the title-page this 


charming inscription: 


“The Bard was short to outward view, 
And ‘ short,’—to match,—this copy, too; 
But, being HORACE, still he’s dear, 

And still,—though cropped,—an Elzevir! ”* 


From the beginning Dobson was impressed by the eternally 
human types which he found in Horace’s poetry, and after read- 
ing Sir Theodore Martin’s little book he gave expression to his 
feeling (which Kipling shared) that the intervening centuries, 
despite the progress of knowledge and the advance of science, 
had brought no fundamental change in “the robust and brags- 
bound man”: 

“Our ‘ world,’ to-day, 

Tried in the scale, would scarce outweigh 

Your Roman cronies; 
Walk in the Park—you’ll seldom fail 
To find a Sybaris on the rail 

By Lydia’s ponies, 
Or hap on Barrus, wigged and stayed, 
Ogling some unsuspecting maid. 


And look, dyspeptic, brave, and kind, 
Comes dear Maecenas, half behind 
Terentia’s skirting; 
Here’s Pyrrha, ‘ golden haired’ at will; 
Prig Damasippus, preaching still; 
Asterie flirting,— 
Radiant, of course. We’ll make her black,— 
Ask her when Gyges’ ship comes back. 


So with the rest. Who will may trace 
Behind the new each elder face 

Defined as clearly; 
Science proceeds, and man stands still; 


*Cf. The Complete Poetical Works of Austin Dobson (India Paper 


ed., 1923), p. 194. 
5 Austin Dobson, A Bookman’s Budget, p. 92. 
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HORACE AND THE POETRY OF AUSTIN DOBSON. 3 


Our ‘world’ to-day’s as good or ill,— 
As cultured (nearly) ,— 

As yours was, Horace! You alone, 

Unmatched, unmet, we have not known.” ¢ 


But when Dobson returned to the Odes and Epistles after the 
interview with Tennyson it was primarily to make a more 
intensive study of the precepts and practice of the most meticu- 
lous of craftsmen. The ideal of careful workmanship resulting 
in perfection of form the Alexandrians had passed on to Horace 
through Catullus and his school. And from the Ars Poetica 
Dobson had learned the lesson of the “Jlimae labor.” He 
admires the Age of Pope when 


. the Muse labour’d . . . chiefly with the File ” 


and in Ars Victriz (an excellent paraphrase of Gautier’s L’Art) 
he reminds the poet that only the patient artist can hope to 
have his work survive the “innumerabilis Annorum series”: 


“Leave to the tiro’s hand 
The limp and shapeless style, 
See that thy form demand 
The labour of the file. 


All passes. ART alone 
Enduring stays to us; 

The Bust outlasts the throne,— 
The Coin, Tiberius; 


Even the gods must go; 
Only the lofty Rhyme 
Not countless years o’erthrow,— 
Not long array of time.” ° 


“ Cosa bella mortal passa e non d’arte.” * It was the same rever- 
ence for art that inspired Virgil to spend seven years in writing 
the two thousand odd lines of the Georgics, and led Horace to 
advise the prolific poets of his day to turn the stilus often and 
keep their work from the world until full nine years had passed. 


* Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

5 Op. cit., p. 209. 

* Op. cit., pp. 141-142. 

6s“ What is fair in men, passes away, but not so in art.”—Leonardo 
da Vinci, The Literary Works (ed. J. P. Richter), Vol. I, § 651. 
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Against hasty and careless composition Horace often raises his 
voice. He criticizes Lucilius for dictating two hundred verses 
an hour while standing on one foot: 


“in hora saepe ducentos, 
Ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno,”’ 


and satirizes the Stoic versifier, Crispinus, when he challenges 


the poet to a contest in song: 
“ Accipe, si vis, 
Accipe iam tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora, 
Custodes; videamus uter plus scribere possit.” ® 


The spirit of these passages Dobson echoes in the poem in which 
the Friend of Humanity says to the Rhymer: 


“T want a verse. It gives you little pains ;— 
You just sit down, and draw upon your brains. 
Come, now, be amiable— 


(to which the Rhymer replies) — 


To hear you talk, 
You’d make it easier to fly than walk. 
You seem to think that rhyming is a thing 
You can produce if you but touch a spring; 
That fancy, fervor, passion—and what not, 
Are just a case of ‘ penny in the slot’. 
You should reflect that no evasive bird 
Is half so shy as is your fittest word....”°® 


That he might find the “ fittest word ” Dobson (whom Saints- 
bury ?° once called the “ Pontifex Maximus of the Muse of Ele- 
gance”’) polished and repolished before sending forth his book 
and revised even after publication, a practice which he defended 
in his Introduction to Locker’s Rowfant Rhymes though it dis- 
pleased his admirers and went in the face of Horace’s dictum, 
“ Nescit vox missa reverti”’. 

In his desire to leave to the world only faultless verses Dob- 
son heeded the advice of “numerosus Horatius,’ who often 
read his odes to the Poets’ Club of the Augustan Age, and 
before publishing his verses subjected them to the critical judg- 


7 Sat., 1, 4, 9-10. 

® Sat., 1, 4, 14-16. 

* Op. cit., p. 418. 

2° The Bookman’s Journal and Print Collector, Vol. 5, No. 2, p. 39. 
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ment of a candid friend. The role of the faithful Quintilius 
was played by Edmund Gosse, who expresses his belief: “ that 
of all the innumerable verses composed by Austin Dobson from 
1875 onwards there is not a single one now preserved which was 
not recited or read to me, or submitted to me in its first draft.’ 14 
His indebtedness to his critic friend Dobson acknowledges in 
the dedicatory verses to E. G., Sat Est Scripsisse, where, in 
Horatian phrase, he recalls their first meeting and subsequent 
conferences : 


“ And much they talked of Measures, and more they talked 
of Style, 
Of Form and ‘lucid Order,’ of ‘labour of the File’; 
And he who wrote the writing, as sheet by sheet was 
penned 
(This all was long ago, Sir!), would read it to his 
Friend.” 


Abundant evidence of Dobson’s recognition of the wisdom of 
the “glittering phrases” of the Ars Poetica is found in his 
poetry. Both the lines in A Garden Idyll: 


“ Believe me there are tuneless days, 
When neither marble, brass, nor vellum, 
Would profit much by any lays 
That haunt the poet’s cerebellum,” ?* 


and the rondeau, 7'0 Brander Matthews: 


“In vain to-day I scrape and blot: 
The nimble words, the phrases neat, 
Decline to mingle or to meet; 
My skill is all forgone—forgot,” ™4 


remind one of Horace’s 


“Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva.” 1° 


Many other phases of the Latin poet’s advice to the Pisos met 
with Dobson’s approval. The precepts, Do not strive for origi- 
nality (qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter) 4° Avoid over-empha- 
sizing minor faults (non ego paucis Offendar maculis) ,*" Judge 


110. ¢., pp. 64-65. 18 Ars Poet., 385. 
12 Op. cit., p. 308. 16 Ars Poet., 29. 
18 Op, cit., p. 67. 17 Ars Poet., 351. 


14 Op. cit., p. 386. 
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a work by its author’s purpose (Ut pictura, poesis),+® we hear 
again in An Epistle to An Editor: 


“Then don’t be ‘new’; 
Be ‘old’. The Old is still the True. 
Nature (said GAUTIER) never tries 
To alter her accustom’d dyes; 
Yet don’t expand a trifling blot, 
Or ban the book for what it’s not... 


The Horatian texts, clarity (lucidus ordo)*® and brevity 
(quicquid praecipies, esto brevis),*1 form the heart of Dobson’s 
Advice to a Poet: 


“My counsel to the budding bard 

Is, ‘ Don’t be long,’ and ‘ Don’t be hard.’ 
Your ‘gentle Public,’ good my Friend, 
Won’t read what they can’t comprehend; 
And what they really like the best, 

Is something short and well-expressed, 
Therefore, if you would hold their ear, 

Be brief, above all things, and clear.” ** 


By reason both of his ideal of art and his natural gifts, Dob- 
son was eminently fitted to attempt the difficult task of trans- 
lating the odes of Horace. No other modern writer has so suc- 
cessfully reproduced the Horatian delicate grace and studied 
felicity of phrase. In translating individual odes Dobson has 
for the most part chosen as his medium the old French stanzaic 
forms—the rondel,”* the rondeau,”* the triolet,?> the villanelle,?* 
and the ballade.?” Dobson’s love of these measures was prob- 
ably inherited—as his son suggests **°—from his French grand- 


18 Ars Poet., 361. 

1° Op. cit., pp. 413-414. 

2° Ars Poet., 41. 

21 Ars Poet., 335. 

224 Bookman’s Budget, p. 187. 

33 Vitas hinnuleo. 

34 Poscimur, Siquid; Albi, ne doleas; Hatremum Tanain; O fons 
Bandusiae; Vixi puellis. 

25 Persicos odi. 

2° Tu ne quaesieris. 

270 navis. 

38 Alban Dobson’s Biographical Note in Austin Dobson, An Anthology 
of Prose and Verse (1922). 
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mother. Moreover, their strict laws of composition had been 
fully discussed and illustrated by Théodore de Banville in his 
Petit Traité de Poésie Frangaise (first published in 1872). 
The chapter dealing with “Les Poémes traditionnels a forme 
fice” inspired Dobson with an ambition to submit his ‘ easy 
Muse’ to the ‘ Gallic bonds.’ *® In a field in which Rossetti and 
Andrew Lang met with but partial success, Dobson’s victory 
was complete; and it is to him that the honor belongs of having 
naturalized in English these French lyric forms which he mas- 
tered so thoroughly as to win the enthusiastic praise of de Ban- 
ville himself, as we learn from the letter included by Mr. Alban 
Dobson in his selections from his father’s correspondence which 
recently appeared in the Cornhill Magazine: *° “. . . du pre- 
mier coup vous étes entré dans l’intimité de Charles d’Orléans, 
de Ronsard et de Voiture.” With what skill Dobson employed 
those exotic forms of verse to convey the thought and spirit of 
Horace’s lyrics may be judged by his rendering of O fons 
Bandusiae as a rondeau: 


“O BABBLING Spring, than glass more clear, 
Worthy of wreath and cup sincere, 
To-morrow shall a kid be thine 
With swelled and sprouting brows for sign,— 
Sure sign!—of loves and battles near. 


Child of the race that butt and rear! 
Not less, alas! his life-blood dear 
Must tinge thy cold wave crystalline, 
O babbling Spring! 


Thee Sirius knows not. Thou dost cheer 
With pleasant cool the plough-worn steer,— 
The wandering flock. This verse of mine 
Will rank thee one with founts divine; 
Men shall thy rock and tree revere, 
O babbling Spring! ” *2 


No less happy is Dobson’s use of the sonnet-form in his transla- 
tion of the ode to the rustic Phidyle *? and of iambics in his ver- 
sions of the invitation to Maecenas ** (Vile potabis modicis) 


2° Op. cit., p. 327. 82 Op. cit., p. 301. 
*° August, 1927. 83 Op. cit., p. 449. 
51 Op. cit., pp. 335-336. 
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and of the epilogue to the first book of Epistles.** His imita- 
tions of Quid fles, Asterie * and of the epode, Beatus ille qui 
procul negotus,*® succeed admirably in giving a modern flavor 
to the whole while not departing too far from the original. 
Witness the closing verse of Outward Bound suggested by 
Horace’s advice to Asterie when she hears beneath her window 
the plaintive notes of Enipeus’ flute: 


“ Be warned in time. Without a trace 

Of acquiescence on your face, 

Hear, in the waltz’s breathing space, 
His airy patter; 

Avoid the confidential nook; 

If, when you sing, you find his look 

Grow tender, close your music-book, 
And end the matter.” 


Dobson’s obligation to his Roman forbear is seen again in his 
frequent use of a Horatian quotation as a title or motto for a 
group of verses or for an individual poem.*’ Occasionally he 
weaves into his verse a Latin phrase, in La Bonne Comédie bor- 
rowing Persius’ tribute to the spirit of Horace’s Satires: 

“True Comedy circum praecordia ludit— 


It warms the heart’s cockles. ’ITwas thus that he 
viewed it. .. .” 38 


Familiar words from the Ars Poetica and from the Epistles 
reappear in The Metamorphosis (referring to the gods’ visits to 
mankind) : 


“No doubt their Purpose oft would be 
Some ‘ Nodus dignus Vindice’,’ 


and in the contest in song in An Autumn Idyll: 


‘How is it, Umpire? Though the motto’s threadbare 
*‘Coelum, non animum ’—is, I take it, true.” *° 


The humorous close of the dialogue between Horace and the old 
lawyer, Trebatius,** furnishes Dobson a phrase with which he 
ends the fable of the Tortoise and the Rabbits in which an 


34 Op. cit., pp. 302-303. 38 Op. cit., p. 435. 
35 Op. cit., pp. 278-280. 8° Op. cit., p. 39; Ars Poet., 191. 
36 Op. cit., pp. 409-410. “° Op. cit., p. 65; Hpist., 1, 11, 27. 


87 See Appendix I. “ 2, 1, 
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embarrassing question from one of the congregation nullifies the 
effect of the sermon on Promptitude and puts the preacher to 


rout: 


“*Tf Promptitude so much can do 


Why don’t you try the practice, too?’ 
This was, as HAMLET says, ‘a hit’; 

Clergy was posed by Mother-wit. 

The Tortoise the horizon scanned . 

He had no repartee at hand; 

So, finding inspiration fail, 

He drew his head in, then his tail. 

His audience scampered off in glee: 

Risu solvuntur tabulae.” 4? 


Especially pleasing is the passage from Verses Read at the Din- 
ner of the Omar Khayyam Club in which Dobson shows some- 
thing of Horace’s ironical spirit in his seeming preference for 
the Persian poet: 


“ Persicos odi—Horace said, 


And therefore is no longer read. 
Time, who could simply not endure 
Slight to the Bard of Naishaptr, 
(Time, by the way, was rather late 
For one so often up-to-date! ) 
Went swiftly to the Roll of Fame 
And blotted Q. H. F. his name, 
Since when, for every Youth or Miss 
That knows Quis multa gracilis, 
There are a hundred who can tell 
What Omar thought of Heav’n and Hell... .” 4 


Again, in July he draws upon the Soracte ode ** with its closing 
picture of the boys and girls at twilight playing at hide and 


seek: 


“ And it’s O for the sea and the sky! 


And it’s O for the boat and the bay! 


For the stroll when the moon is high 
To the nook by the Flag-house gray! 
For the risus ab angulo shy 

From the Someone we designate ‘ Di!’ 


42 Op. cit., p. 444. 
48 Op. cit., pp. 357-358. “4 Odes, 1, 9. 
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For the token we snatch on the sly! 
(With nobody there to say Fie!) 
Hurrah! for the sea and the sky! ” 4° 


Dobson not only skillfully incorporates into his verse phrases 
in the original but also frequently introduces a translation or 
an adaptation of a Horatian passage. For example, the line, 
“ For the token we snatch on the sly!”, is an echo of the words: 


“ Pignusque dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci.” 


Here again, as is natural, the modern poet has drawn upon the 
Odes especially, though in a few instances the Satires and 
Epistles have served as a source.*® 

That Austin Dobson has been named the English Horace is 
due not only to his finish in workmanship, his skill as a trans- 
lator, and his frequent use of Horatian expressions, but also to 
the fact that the English poet’s nature is (in many of its 
aspects) in harmonious accord with that of his Latin master. 
Both realize their limitations and, in general, confine them- 
selves to a narrow field, giving exquisite expression to the 
thoughts and feelings that go to make up the lives of ordinary 
human beings. Though both cry out at intervals, “O rus, 
quando ego te aspiciam ? ” ** yet the Muse which they worship is 
essentially an “urban Muse.” ** The two poets are tempera- 
mentally akin in their gentlemanliness of feeling, in their gra- 
cious practice of addressing their poems to friends,*® and in 
their habit of mingling the grave and the gay. The Horatian 
irony, made familiar to us in Ode, Satire, and Epistle, is a 
marked feature of the verse of the English poet. In the charm- 
ing Vii puellis nuper idoneus,©° Horace tells of his apparently 
voluntary retirement after an honorable service under the stand- 
ard of Venus. The torches and the bow are hung upon the wall 
of her temple and we are ready to crown the victor when at the 


45 Op. cit., p. 372; cf. also A Story from a Dictionary, Appendia II, 10. 

“6 See Appendix IT. 

“7 Sat., 2, 6, 60. 

“8 On London Stones, Op. cit., p. 326. 

*°See the Cornhill Magazine, Oct., 1927, for Stedman’s approval of 
Dobson’s revival of Horace’s practice. 

5° Odes, 3, 26. 
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end comes the unexpected prayer that the Cyprian queen may 
give the obdurate Chloe just one touch with her uplifted lagh. 
So Dobson, in genial ironical vein, destroys our illusions as we 
reach the surprising conclusion of his reverie suggested by the 
name of Dorothy upon a window pane: 

“These last I spoke. Then Florence said, 

Below me,—‘ Dreams? Delusions, Fred! ’ 

Next, with a pause,—she bent the while 

Over a rose, with roguish smile— 

‘But how disgusted, Sir, you'll be 

To hear I scrawled that “ Dorothy.”’” ™ 


Dobson’s sympathy with this phase of Horace’s spirit is seen 
not only in his mock tribute to the vogue of Omar (cited above, 
p- 9) but also in A Roman Round-Robin, to which Dobson 
himself refers as “a piece of flippancy.” °* Not to be taken too 
seriously is the imagined protest of Horace’s friends: 

“Why feign to spread a cheerful feast, 
And then thrust in our faces 


These barren scraps (to say the least) 
Of Stoic common-places? 


Recount, and welcome, your pursuits: 
Sing Lydé’s lyre and hair; 

Sing drums and Berecynthian flutes; 
Sing parsley-wreaths; but spare,— 


O, spare to sing, what none deny, 
That things we love decay; 

That Time and Gold have wings to fly ;— 
That all must Fate obey! ...”% 


If this be not irony, then the forty years that passed between 
the voicing of this protest and the writing of the lines, On the 
Future of Poetry, brought a change in Dobson’s reaction to the 
“ Stoic common-places” of Horace’s lyrics; for in the latter 
poem he sings: 

“Thold... 


That the old notes are still the new, 
If the musician’s touch be true— 


51 Op. cit., p. 78. 
52 Op. cit., p. 492. 
58 Op. cit., pp. 182-183. 
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Nor can the hand that knows its trade 
Achieve the trite and ready-made; 


That your first theme is Human Life, 
Its hopes and fears, its love and strife— 
A theme no custom can efface, 

Common, but never common-place; 


For this, beyond all doubt, is plain: 

The Truth that pleased will please again, 

And move men as in bygone years 

When Hector’s wife smiled through her tears.” °* 


And yet, after all, one feels that Dobson’s ear was more 
attuned to the lighter strains of Horace’s lyre: 


“ Flaccus, you write us charming songs: 
No bard we know possesses 
In such perfection what belongs 
To brief and bright addresses.” °° 


Among these “brief and bright addresses” are the graceful 
lyrics inspired by the long list of Horace’s heroines—verses that 
made an appeal to Dobson in spite of the fact that Lyde and 
her Roman sisters were far removed from the “ English Girl, 
divine, demure ” ** to whom the modern poet sings. The deli- 
cate wit combined with the consummate art of such erotic 
poems as Quis malta gracilis ** and the amoebaean Donec gratus 
eram tibi ®* struck a responsive chord in the heart of the author 
of Ad Rosam and the delightful lovers’ quarrel, quoque.®° 
Dobson might have joined with Alfred Noyes in singing: 


“Dear Poet of the Sabine Farm, 


You would not blame a modern pen 
For touching love with mirth again.” * 


54 Op. cit., p. 461. 

55 Op. cit., p. 182. 

5° Op. cit., p. Xi. 

57 Odes, 1, 5. 

58 Odes, 3, 9. 

5° Op. cit., p. 275. 

°° Op. cit., p. 69. 

614 Spring Hat, Collected Poems (New York, Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.), Vol. 3, p. 243. 
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And yet one often finds a pensive strain in the love poems of 
both Horace and Dobson; in Quis multa gracilis and in A 
Kiss,*? the first of the Rose-Leaves triolets, there is in the back- 
ward and forward look of both poets a wistfulness which, how- 
ever, is less explicit in the studied art of the Roman. 

But such themes the poet must abandon when he has reached 
what Keats calls the “quiet coves” of Autumn. So Horace in 
the opening epistle of the First Book (written at the age of 
forty-five) justifies to Maecenas his giving up lyric poetry in 
the words: 

“Non eadem est aetas, non mens.” 


And seven years later when, at the request of Augustus, he again 
essays the lyric form, he protests against Venus’ calling to love’s 
battles one who has passed his tenth lustrum and bids the god- 
dess seek a younger heart: 
“ Parce, precor, precor. 
Non sum qualis eram bonae 
Sub regno Cinarae. Desine, dulcium 
Mater saeva Cupidinum, 
Circa lustra decem flectere mollibus 


Iam durum imperiis: abi, 
Quo blandae iuvenum te revocant preces.” °* 


In Growing Gray (written in his thirty-first year) Dobson pre- 
sents the Horatian point of view, 
“We have no more the right to find 


That Pyrrha’s hair is neatly twined,— 
That Chloe’s pretty,” * 


that he may qualify it by the argument contained in the motto 
of the poem, d’Houdetot’s ‘ On a V’dge de son coeur. But when 
he, too, passes his tenth lustrum he is in thorough agreement 
with the Horatian mood and in To One Who Bids Me Sing 
says of his “ Muse of Pindus Hill”: 


* But She—She can’t grow gray; and so, 
Her slave, whose hairs are falling, 
Must e’en his Doric flute forgo, 
And seek some graver calling,— 


2 Op. cit., p. 323. 
*8 Odes, 4, 1, 2-8. *4 Op. cit., p. 293. 
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Not ill-content to stand aside, 
To yield to minstrels fitter 
His singing-robes, his singing-pride, 
His fancies sweet—and bitter! ” °° 
Yet, happily for 
“This age of ours, too seldom stirred 
With pipe and flute! ”,** 


through more than a quarter of a century after these words were 
written Dobson occasionally donned “his singing-robes,” ex- 


periencing an old age, that Horace himself in vain had asked of 
Apollo, “ nec cithara carentem.” ** 


APPENDIX 


I Horatian TITLES AND MOTTOES 
(1) Cf. the “section of fugitive pieces” in The Complete Poetical 
Works of Austin Dobson (India Paper ed. 1923),? p. 401: 
Ludibria Ventis (Odes, 1, 14, 15-16). 
(2) The triolet, Urceus Hxit (p. 824) (Ars Poet., 22). 
(3) Vignettes in Rhyme (p. 53): 
leviore plectro (Odes, 2, 1, 40). 
(4) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (p. 217): 


Nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem (Odes, 1, 31, 19-20). 
Cf. Dobson’s translation of the motto, Appendiz II, 9. 


(5) A Story from a Dictionary (p. 251): 
Sie visum Veneri: cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga aénea 
Saevo mittere cum joco (Odes, 1, 33, 10-12). 
See Dobson’s translation of this ode referred to above (p. 6) and 
his expansion of the motto, Appendiz II, 10. 
(6) Ad Rosam (p. 275): 


Mitte sectari, Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur (Odes, 1, 38, 3-4). 


% Op. cit., p. 307. 
°° Op. cit., p. 329. 
®7 Odes, 1, 31, 20. 
1 All references in the Appendia are to this edition. 
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(7) The Poet’s Seat (p. 201): 
Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus Rmwer (Odes, 2, 6, 13-14). 


(8) A Gage d’Amour (p. 92): 
Martiis coelebs quid agam Kalendis 
miraris? (Odes, 3, 8, 1, 3). 
(9) Zo the Mammoth-Tortoise (p. 181): 
Tuque, Testudo, resonare septem 
Callida nervis (Odes, 3, 11, 3-4). 
(10) To Edmund Gosse (Hight Volumes!) (p. 384): 
Exegi monumentum (Qdes, 3, 30, 1). 


(11) The Ballad of the Bore (p. 370): 
Garrulus hunc quando consumet cumque (Sat., 1, 9, 33). 


(12) In Memoriam (p. 436): 
Exstinctus amabitur idem (Zpist., 2, 1, 14). 


(13) The Water-Cure (p. 257): 
portentaque Thessala rides? (Hpist., 2, 2, 209). 


(14) A Roman Round-Robin (p. 182): 
Haec decies repetita [non] placebit (Ars Poet., 365). 


(15) Prologue to ‘ Highteenth Century Vignettes’ (Third Series) (p. 
316): 
Versate .... 
Quid valeant humeri (Ars Poet., 39-40). 


II TRANSLATIONS, ADAPTATIONS, AND IMITATIONS OF HORATIAN PHRASES 


In addition to the examples already cited, cf. the following: 


(1) The Noble Patron (pp. 262-263): 

But there—the choice was that or none. 
The lord was found; the thing was done. 
With Horace and with TooKe’s Pantheon, 
He penned his tributary paean; 
Dispatched his gift, nor waited long 
The meed of his ingenuous song. 

These lines allude to such passages as Odes, 1, 1, 1-2: 
Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 

and Epist., 1, 1, 1, 3: 
Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena, 


Maecenas. 
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(2) Horatian Ode on the Tercentenary of ‘Don Quiwote’ (p. 407) 


I hail your birth— 


Three centuries past—in sunburned Spain 

And hang, on Time’s PANTHEON wall, 
My votive tablet to recall 

That lasting gain! 

See Odes, 1, 5, 13-16: 
Me tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris deo. 


(3) A Case of Cameos (pp. 123-124): 


Chalcedony 
(The Thefts of Mercury) 


Here great Apollo, with unbended bow, 

His quiver hard by on a laurel tree, 

For some new theft was rating Mercury. 

Who stood with downcast eyes, and feigned distress, 

As daring not, for utter guiltiness, 

To meet that angry voice and aspect joined. 

His very heel-wings drooped; but yet, not less, 

His backward hand the Sun-God’s shafts purloined. 
See Odes, 1, 10, 9-12: 

Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses 

Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 

Voce dum terret, viduus pharetra 

Risit Apollo. 


(4) The Water-Cure (p. 259): 
Who then more keen her fate to see 
Than this, the new LEUCONOE, 
On fire to learn the lore forbidden 
In Babylonian numbers hidden? 

See Odes, 1, 11, 1-3: 

Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe, nec Babylonios 
Temptaris numeros. 


(5) An Horatian Ode to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
438-439) : 
We pray.... 


That our State ‘ Dreadnought’ once again 
May leave in broken seas to veer, 
And shape her course direct and plain, 
With Thee to steer, 


(pp. 


A 
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Into blue sky and water clear, 
Where she on even keel shall ride, 
Secure from reef and shoal, or fear 
Of wind and tide. 
This passage was probably suggested by Horace’s Ship of State, 
Odes, 1, 14; cf. especially: 
O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus! O quid agis? Fortiter occupa 


Tu, nisi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 


Interfusa nitentis 
Vites aequora Cycladas. 


(6) Prologue to ‘A Bookman’s Budget’ (p. 459) : 
Good-bye, my Book. To other eyes 
With equal mind, I now address you, 
Since in Dame Fortune’s lap it lies 
Either to ban you or to bless you. 


You have been long a ‘ care not light’: 
If those for whom you were intended 
Refuse to read your page aright, 
You must not therefore feel offended. 


For “a ‘care not light’ ”, see Odes, 1, 14, 18: 
Nune desiderium curaque non levis. 


Horace’s Envoi to the first book of Epistles could not have been 
far distant from Dobson’s mind when he wrote either these 
verses or the Prologue to the first edition of Vignettes in Rhyme 
(p. 54): 


Go, little book, on this thy first emprize: 

If that thou ’scape the critic Ogre-land, 

And come to where young Beauty, with bright eyes, 
Listless at noon, shall take thee in her hand, 

Tell her that nought in thy poor Master stirs 

Of art, or grace, or song,—that is not Hers. 


(7) An Autumn Idyll (p. 62): 
Sing me of Her, whose name may not be told. 
Dobson has the following note on this passage (p. 490): 


“* Dicat Opuntiae 
Frater Megillae, quo beatus 
Vulnere, qua pereat sagitta.’ Hor. [Odes], 1, 27, [10-12.] 


Portum! .... 
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How this stanza originally stood escapes me; but—as I well re- 
member—it owes its final turn to the late ANTHONY TROLLOPE,— 
kindest and most capable of Editors,—who referred me to the 
foregoing quotation.” 


(8) For ‘An Appendix to the Rowfant Library’ (p. 362) : 


Where shall we meet his like again? 
See Odes, 1, 24, 6-8: 
Cui Pudor et Iustitiae Soror, 


Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem? 


(9) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (p. 217): 
‘Not to be tuneless in old age! ’ 


See the motto of this poem: 


Nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem (Odes, 1, 31, 19-20). 


(10) A Story from a Dictionary (p. 251): 
‘Love mocks us all ’—as Horace said of old: 
From sheer perversity, that arch-offender 
Still yokes unequally the hot and cold, 
The short and tall, the hardened and the tender: 


He bids a Socrates espouse a scold, 

And makes a Hercules forget his gender :— 
Sic visum Veneri! Lest samples fail 
I add a fresh one from the page of BAYLE. 


This opening verse is an expansion of the motto of the poem: 
Sic visum Veneri: cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga aénea 
Saevo mittere cum joco (Odes, 1, 33, 10-12). 
(11) To Arthur Waugh (p. 465) : 
Time marks our days with white and black. 
See Odes, 1, 36, 10: 
Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota. 
(12) A Gentlewoman of the Old School (p. 11): 


He, finding cheeks unclaimed of care, 
With late-delayed faint roses there. 
See Odes, 1, 38, 3-4: 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 
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(13) Sat Est Viwisse (p. 470): 
But thou, as dauntless, as unvanquished, thou 
With equal mind, and with unclouded brow. 
(Cf. also Prologue to ‘A Bookman’s Budget’, supra.) 


See Odes, 2, 3, 1: ’ 
Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. 


(14) A Legacy (p. 185): 
Ah, Postumus, we all must go: 
This keen North-Easter nips my shoulder; 
My strength begins to fail; I know 
You find me older. 
See Odes, 2, 14, 1-4: 
Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni, nec pietas moram 
Rugis et instanti sene-tae 
Adferet indomitaeque morti. 


(15) An Autumn Idyll (p. 62): 
Jove, what a day! Black Care upon the crupper 
Nods at his post, and slumbers in the sun. 
(Cf. also Verses written for the Menu of the Omar Khayyam Club 
(p. 388) : 
We that meet to-night 
Have bid Black Care be banished.) 


See Odes, 3, 1, 40: 
Post equitem sedet atra Cura. 
(16) A Case of Cameos (p. 123): 
Agate 
(The Power of Love) 
A bolder rider than Bellerophon. 


See Odes, 3, 12, 8: 
Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte. 


(17) Prologue to Abbey’s ‘ Quiet Life’ (p. 314): 
Dazed with the stir and din of town. 
(Cf. also A City Flower (p. 269): 
Tired of the din and rattle of wheels.) 


See Odes, 3, 29, 12: 
Fumum et opes strepitumque Romae. 
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(18) To a Friend (It is most true) (p. 419): 


Though all should die of Me and You. 
See Odes, 3, 30, 6: / 
Non omnis moriar. \ 
(19) Epilogue to ‘ Highteenth Centéry Vignettes’ (second series) (p. 
319): 
I strive (as some one said in Greek) 
To speak the truth with kindness. 
See Sat., 1, 1, 24: 
ridentem dicere verum. . 
(20) For a Volume of Essays (p. 471): 
Nothing that Nasidienus 
Howsoever at a loss for 
Novelty, could find a sauce for. 
See Sat., 2, 8 (the dinner party of the wealthy Nasidienus). 


(21) To H. OC. Bunner (p. 386) : 
But you, acute, accomplished, true 
And candid, who in every line... 


(Cf. also A Legacy (p. 185): 
Dear, faithful friend— 


Who still would hear and still commend 
My tedious verses,— 
I’ve learned your candid soul.) 
See Hpist., 1, 4, 1: 
Albi, nostrorum sermonum candide iudex. 
(22) William Makepeace Thackeray (p. 441): 
We know—alike in age and youth 
He sought unshrinkingly for truth; 


Went manfully his destined way, 

Doing, as far as in him lay, 

His daily task without pretence— 

With dignity and reticence. 

Dobson has this note (p. 449) : 
“* Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet ’ 
Ars Poetica, lines 126-7. 
(Thackeray’s motto to Esmond.)” 


HERBERT C. LIPSCOMB. 
RaNDOLPH-Macon Woman's COLLEGE. 


THE TEXT-TRADITION OF PETRONIUS— 
PRELIMINARY PAPER? 


Three generally accepted assumptions underly this paper: 
(1) that the Satiricon is the work of the Petronius who was 
arbiter elegantiae in the time of Nero; (2) that the Satiricon 
is not the document written by Petronius on his deathbed as 
the testimonial of an eyewitness to the private life of the 
emperor; (3) that the Satiricon was a long work, consisting of 
perhaps twenty books. 

We know too little of the character and contents of the ori- 
ginal Satiricon to form any opinion of it. It may however be 
suspected that the Cena Trimalchionis was in the complete work 
the longest single episode, as the Cupid and Psyche story is in 
the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. This conjecture is based, 
first, on the analogy of the work of Apuleius; second, on the 
apparent intention of Petronius to associate his book in people’s 
minds with the traditional satires; third, on the fact that noth- 
ing found in or suggested by the extant fragments could have 
been expanded much beyond its present size; fourth, that the 
sketchy plot of the Satiricon was better adapted to many and 
brief episodes than to fewer and long narratives. There are 
too few data to allow us to say anything of the impression that 
Petronius made upon later Latin and Greek writers. Martial 
has some possible reminiscences, but the writers of romances 
show few or no signs of indebtedness to him. The grammarians 
cite him occasionally, and the fact that their quotations are 
uniformly not found in the present texts but in the fragments 
suggests that the abbreviation of the Satiricon had not progressed 
far in their time. 

But a book as long as the Satiricon could not survive the time 


1 This paper is written at this time to put into compact form what is 
now known and what may be plausibly inferred from these facts regard- 
ing the history of the text of the Satiricon. Studies now in progress 
may cause partial or important revision of these conclusions, and, it is 
hoped, will permit them to be supplemented at many points. This dis- 
cussion will serve as a starting point for subsequent papers if the 
studies referred to warrant reconsideration of views here expressed or 
amplification thereof. 
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when Livy was epitomized and when Virgilius could condense 
all human knowledge into a book which could be held in one 
hand. Three parts of the Satiricon must be considered separ- 
ately, since their fates are unlike. They are the story of the 
Widow of Ephesus, the little epic on the Civil War, and the 
account of the Banquet of Trimalchio. 

The Widow of Ephesus was a folk-tale (probably a specimen 
of the Milesian Tale), and in circulation independently of 
Petronius. There may have been dozens of other versions, some 
in writing, others not. Certainly its wide currency in the early 
Middle Ages can not be explained on a theory that would make 
Petronius its only source, and it circulated more widely without 
his name than with it. This is too the period in which Petronius 
was least known. Later John of Salisbury helped to strengthen 
Petronius’ hold upon the story. Yet at some time the tale was 
extracted from the Satiricon and circulated separately but 
under Petronius’ name. The evidences of this are two MSS 
which contain only this story, Maz. 1261 and Ambr. 160 (see 
the Appendix for further descriptions of these and other MSS 
and for a tentative classification). The latter MS, which con- 
tains in addition to the Widow two short poems (109.9-10 and 
137.9) bound, probably by accident, with a volume of Chrysosto- 
mus, seems not to attribute the story to Petronius, but it has 
clearly the Petronian version. The longer editions of the Satiri- 
con were not affected by the separate transmission of the Widow, 
as the presence of the story in the more complete MSS of Fami- 
lies I and II shows. 

In general, the same is true of the Civil War, which is found 
in all the larger MSS and also in three which contain only the 
poem, MUV. These and the MSS of the Widow of Ephesus 
will be discussed in greater detail later. 

The case of the Cena is different. The part of the Cena 
which has come down to us is found in a single MS, H, and 
the other part of this same MS, designated A and belonging to 
Family II, alone preserves any indication of the book numbers 
(see below). This brings us to the question of the abbreviation 
of the original work. 

The detaching of the Widow of Ephesus and the Bellum Civile 
had no effect on the Satiricon as a whole, and the period when 
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this occurred can not be determined. The MSS mentioned above 
agree so well with the more complete MSS that no conclusions 
can be drawn. In the case of the Cena, however, the extracted 
narrative did not remain in the longer versions. It should be 
said that there are few evidences that the Satiricon was ever 
systematically epitomized. Almost every episode has suffered 
somewhat, and few are completely intelligible as they stand, 
though still fewer are absolutely meaningless. The artistic 
level of the parts that we have is so uniform that one wonders 
whether some clever and appreciative critic selected what he 
considered the best passages or whether the whole was so good 
that one passage was as representative as any other. Certainly, 
though this article does not pretend to be a literary criticism, 
the differences between parts of the Satiricon are of content 
rather than of style, and the whimsical wit of Petronius gives 
tone to the whole. 

We can not then find internal evidence for any theory to 
account for the reduction in size of the Satiricon. There is 
however one important fact to be noted: the MSS of Family I 
have the beginning of the Cena, chap. 55, and seven detached 
apothegms in their proper relative sequence but all displaced, 
while those of Family II have only part of chap. 55. This 
is a poem attributed to Publilius Syrus (the MSS agree on 
publiwm alone, but the emendation seems certain), with a brief 
scene which serves as an introduction. The poem has nothing to 
do with the dinner as such, is complete in itself and interesting 
for its own sake. Its inclusion would commit no one to preserv- 
ing more of the Cena. The seven isolated passages to which 
I have referred follow in Lpt the poem which is now 82.5. They 
are found in the same order in which they appear in H. It 
is more important to note that the seven are found together in 
the same sequence in N.2_ They seem to be, as a group, displaced 
there also. 

The difference between Families I and II in their preserva- 
tion of parts of the Cena leads us to the discussion of the rela- 


2The florilegia and their importance in the tradition of Petronius 
are being studied by Professor Ullman and are consequently passed 
over in this paper. Such references as I make to them are based on 
the reports of Beck and Biicheler, neither of whom may be trusted far. 
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tion of the two classes of MSS. They are distinguished on the 
basis of their contents, Family I being more extensive than 
Family II. I shall later consider briefly the origins of the 
families, but at this point wish merely to propose a theory which 
later investigation may or may not support. The absence of the 
Cena with the exception of one chapter from Family II and 
the presence of larger portions in Family I may indicate that 
from the time when the Cena was first detached and circu- 
lated separately two distinct traditions begin. One (Family 
II) excluded, probably deliberately, the Cena except for one 
chapter which has little to do with the dinner proper, and 
also suffered accidental losses of the same kind that affected 
the other; the second tradition (Family I) did not deliberately 
exclude the Cena, but gradually lost most of it in the series of 
accidents that little by little reduced the Satiricon to its present 
dimensions. The state of the text as a whole suggests that it is 
chance rather than design that is responsible for the losses, 
with the possible exception of a deliberate excision of the 
Cena from Family II. The theory just proposed seems more 
plausible than those generally held, that Family I was created 
by the expansion of Family II or Family II by the contraction 
of Family I. If I am right, they represent two divergent 
traditions, dating from the time when separate editions of the 
Cena were first issued. When this occurred, we can only sur- 
mise. The one MS of the Cena is dated 1423, but it is con- 
jectured to be derived from a ninth or tenth century original 
(Keller, Rh.M. 16.532). The date can be moved further back: 
the oldest Petronius MS, B, belongs to the early ninth century, 
and exhibits perfectly, save for later accidental losses, the char- 
acteristic Family II contents. This points to the detachment of 
the Cena and the consequent appearance of two forms of the 
Satiricon in pre-Carolingian times, and this agrees well enough 
with what we know of the abbreviation of other authors. The 
number of MSS of Petronius in this time must have been rather 


small. 

We may conclude then that the losses suffered by the Satiricon 
date mainly from the period between the fall of the Western 
Empire and Charlemagne; that they were in general accidental, 
with one possible but important exception; that the independent 
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circulation of the Widow of Ephesus and the Civil War did not 
cause them to be lost from the longer versions; and that the 
detachment of the Cena, which made a greater difference in 
bulk, may have helped to cause the divergence of Families I 
and II. I can not explain why the story of the Widow was 
not lost entirely, as the free circulation of the story without 
Petronius’ name would make its association with Petronius 
vague. Perhaps our MSS recovered his name only after John 
of Salisbury had quoted the story from him. It will be remem- 
bered that one MS does not contain his name. Both episodes 
may have been lost, as the Cena was, and then restored, but 
their presence in B shows that if this happened they had been 
replaced before the Carolingian period, which is equivalent to 
saying that they were never removed from the longer editions. 

I shall next consider some internal evidence regarding the 
various MSS described above. 

The two MSS of the Widow of Ephesus are quite different in 
character. The Ambrosian MS is late and of dubious value. 
Its text is a complex, but with some individual readings. The 
other is earlier (twelfth century, Biicheler, thirteenth or four- 
teenth, Beck; I have not seen it), is likewise a complex but 
with more satisfactory affiliations. I quote certain specimen 
readings (references and key-passages are from Biicheler- 
Heraeus ®. Readings are taken indiscriminately from Beck, 
Biicheler, Ernout and my own materials. Hence there may be 
errors, and conclusions based on them alone are subject to 
revision) : 

(a) 111.7 infernisque imaginibus) infectus imaginibusque 
Ambr. infernis ymaginibus N Maz. infer- 
nisque imaginibus cett. 

(b) 111.10 exhortatione) ratione Ambr. — consolatione R 
hortatione Q exortatione CFKNMaz. 
exhortatione cett. 

(c) 111.13 aliquot dierum) aliquot diebus Ambr. aliquot 
(-quod Maz.) dierum cett. 

(d) 111.13 prior) prius Ambr. prior Maz.cett. 

(e) 112.2 utrumque) utrisque Ambr. utrumque Maz. 
cett. 

(f) 112.38 conditorii foribus) conditorii hostiis domus 
Ambr. conditorii foribus Maz.cett. 

(g) 112.6 accepisset) acciderat Ambr. accidet P 
accidisset Maz.cett. 
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(h) 112.8 prudentissimae) pudicissime Ambr. prudentis- 
simae Maz.cett. 

(i) 112.8 posteroque die) postero uero die Ambr. pos- 
teroque die Maz.cett. 


Some of these individual readings are sensible or at least intelli- 
gible, while others are impossible. In the following Ambr. does 
not stand alone: 


(j) 111.2  passis) passis BPptMaz. sparsis quoque (sic) 
C sparsis Ambr.ceté, 


(k) 111.12 admonere) ammonere BR admonere p 
commonere C(Bch.) ELNMaz. commouere Ambx. 
C (Beck) cett. 


(m) 111.13 replevit se) replevit se BPRLpNMaz. se re- 
pleuit Ambr.cett. 

(n) 112.3 iacuerunt) latuerunt Ambr.ACFGKQs iacue- 
runt A(t.m.) Maz.cett. 

(o) 112.3 notis ignotisque) notis ignotisque BP(-esque) 
RLptN Maz. ignotis cognotisque EK ignotis 


cognatisque Q(t. m.)s ignotis cognitisque 
Ambr.cett. 

(p) 112.6 ergo) modo BPRLpTN Maz. mado F ergo 
Ambr.F (1.m.) cett. 


(q) 112.6 illa) om. BPRFAmbr.Maz. hab. F(1.m.) cett. 


In general, where the MSS disagree, Ambr. goes with the 
inferior, while Maz. tends to associate itself with the better MSS. 
Case (q) is the exception regarding Ambr. among these exam- 
ples. There is some evidence of the influence of a florilegium in 
the following: 


(r) 111.12 cinerem) cinerem Ambr.FNLpt cineres Maz. 
cett. 

(s) 112.2 nec—arvis) om. Ambr.N hab.Maz.cett. 

(t) 111.5 igitur) ergo Maz.N igitur Ambr.cett. 

(u) 111.6 corpus) corpora NLpt om. A corpus 
Ambr.Maz.cett. 

(v) 112.3 quisquis) quisque Maz.BPpt si quisque R 
quisquis LN si quis Ambr.cett. 

(w) 111.12 credis sentire sepultos) credis sentire sepultos 
Maz.BP(-us)RLT credis curare sepultos Ambr.L 
(1. m.) Npt sepultos credis sentire cett. 

(x) 111.4 quotienscunque) quotiens Maz.NPp quoties 
L quotiensque B quotienscumque R 
om.Ambr.cett. 


While the testimony of these readings is contradictory, there 
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must be some relation between the two MSS and a florilegium, 
while the association, especially of Maz., with the BPR group 
seems, as Professor Ullman points out to me, to make closer the 
connection between the last named MSS and the florilegium 
tradition. The last example cited seems to have some signifi- 
cance for this point. 

There are some peculiar readings in Maz. as well: amoris 
queque in 111.5; resideret, 112.6; dictum, 112.6; commendaret 
(commendaret D, comendaret F), 112.6, but these are rather 
individual errors than signs of independent tradition. Perhaps 
the most interesting inference from these data is the generally 
close resemblance of these MSS to the mass. This is close 
enough to show that we have here the genuine Petronian tale 
and not some anonymous version with his name accidentally 
attached. We have then no reason to believe that this story, 
when extracted from the rest of the Satiricon, changed its form 
in any material degree. 

There is some reason to suspect that this happened in the case 
of the Civil War. I have discussed this point in a recent paper 
(C. P. 24. 68-76), and-need not repeat the evidence here. More 
interesting for our present purpose than the testimony for a 
more or less independent tradition of the poem is the evidence 
of interchange of readings between these MSS and those of 
Family II. The discussion of the two types of MSS must then 
be merged, though I must begin the consideration of Family 
II at a different point. 

The oldest existing MSS of Petronius (BPR) belong to group 
Y of Family II. No MS of group Z antedates the Renaissance, 
though there was once a MS assigned to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century (E), which has disappeared since it was hastily and 
unsatisfactorily collated by Jahn. Both Beck and Biicheler 
used this collation, and they differ not infrequently in their 
reports. While E seems to have had little actual value, it 
would have great interest for us for the light it would throw 
on the text of group Z at the time it was written. We know two 
places in France where Petronius was studied during the early 
middle ages: Fleury and Auxerre. I have tried elsewhere (C. P. 
11.19) to show that the former was the principal center of 
Petronian study, and this belief has been confirmed by the 
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studies of later workers. There is also evidence of interest at 
Auxerre, though I tried in the same paper to prove that the 
codex Altissiodurensis of Pithoeus was not B, as Biicheler had 
thought. Two facts indicate that Petronius was known at 
Auxerre: the existence of a MS associated with that monastery, 
though we do not know its date and know little of its contents 
except about fifty readings quoted by Pithoeus; and the imita- 
tions of Petronius in the works of Heiric of Auxerre. My 
former student, Professor Jones, after studying BPR, suggested 
(TAPA. 58.67; 74) that an Auxerre MS (not of course neces- 
sarily the one used by Pithoeus) might be an ancestor of PR or 
possibly an ancestor of the group Z MSS. It should be said 
that the relationship of groups Y and Z is such as to lead to the 
conclusion that the number of intermediaries between them 
and their common original must be rather small, and the small 
number of variants encountered in the MSS indicates that MSS 
were not numerous in this period. I have shown above that the 
date of B is not much later than the time of the final shaping of 
Family II. Groups Y and Z are quite different, though they 
show many signs of crossing, especially in P. A single speci- 
men must suffice here (others appear below), but this is inter- 
esting because it involves Heiric as well as Pithoeus’ Altissio- 


durensis: 


(y) 133.3, v. 4 semperflavius) semper flauius B semper- 
fluus R semper fluuius Alt. septiflicus F 
septifluus Pcett. 


Heiric, in his life of S. Germanus (quoted by Biicheler, p. xi), 
used the word septifluus, which is said to occur nowhere else in 
Latin. The readings of BRAIt. could have furnished him only 
with a basis for a conjecture, and all are unmetrical. The 
reading of F is one of the mistakes so numerous in this MS, 
but it is clearly derived from the ordinary text. Hither an 
ancestor of P or an ancestor of group Z might have furnished 
septifluus directly, but we can not grant that Heiric must have 
found the word here and could not have found it anywhere 
else. The other reminiscences of Petronius in Heiric are real 
enough, probably, but are too vague to allow identification of 
their sources in the MSS. Since we can not connect Heiric’s 
MS with that of Pithoeus, though Biicheler tacitly does so, we 
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have little real knowledge of the Auxerre Petronius of Heiric’s 
time. We can however reconstruct with some success the 
Altissiodurensis of Pithoeus, and we shall find it about the kind 
of MS we want for the ancestor of PR (Miss Jones’ beta). 
While P and R differ in the degree to which they have group 
Z readings, it is in some ways easier to attribute the crossing 
to a common ancestor than to the MSS individually. There 
are two possibilities: first, that there was an actual group Z 
MS which operated in some fashion, directly or indirectly, on 
Alt. PR; second, that the differentiation of group Z began when 
some one (Heiric or his teachers, perhaps) introduced conjec- 
tures, and the continuance of this process finally modified 
certain MSS so that what we call group Z was produced. Every- 
thing considered, this seems to me to have some plausibility, 
though proof is lacking at present. For one thing, it would 
free us from the obligation of recognizing three pre-Carolingian 
versions, Family I and two forms of Family II. The differentia- 
tion had begun when R was written, but this MS is in general 
true to its group Y inheritance; it had gone still further in P, 
as one might expect from its later date; and if this theory is 
correct, it went far enough later to enable us to assign the other 
MSS to group Z. It is on this account that the testimony of 
KE would have been particularly valuable. Without it the rela- 
tion of groups Y and Z may be an insoluble problem. (What 
we know of E indicates that the differentiation was already 
far advanced. I shall show later that it was related to AF, 
the latter of which seems to have had a good deal to do with 
the crossing to and from groups X and Y. It may yet be 
proved that Jahn’s collation was more correct than we now 
suppose, and that E had certain readings to which it now seems 
to have had no right: e.g., it may have had 133.3. v.14: see 
below. ) 

I may return to Pithoeus’ Altissiodurensis and quote some 
readings to indicate its character and its place in the tradition: 


(z) 2.1 culina) coria Alt.B cia P  choris R 
culina cett. 

(aa) 3.4 pisciculos) discipulos Alt.B pisces R__pisci- 
culos Pcett. 

(ab) 3.4 morabitur) moritur Alt.B moriatur P 
moratur cett. 
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(ac) 4.5 schedium) schadium Alt.B schedium ELp 
studium B(i.m., manu prima) PReett. 

(ad) 14.2. v. 2 nulla) nuda Alt.B nulla PReett. 

(ae) 17.7% timeam) timeam Alt.BR timerem pt 
timebam Pcett. 

(af) 25.6 ut dicatur) ut dicatur Alt.BPRpt  dicatum ut 
s om. L dicatur ut cett. (Pithoeus: 
“ quae verba in aliis non sunt.”) 

(ag) 88.5 comprehenderat) comprehenderat LT'p om. 
B comprehendit Alt.cett. 

(ah) 89. v. 14 mens semper) M semper (pro mens, ut 
Pithoeo visum est) Alt. om. B mendacium 
semper R mendacium Pcett. 

(ai) 109.3 ducenos) ducenos Alt. ducentos cett. 

(aj) 1381.8. v. 8 cantu sua furta) cantu suasura Alt.P 
cantusuasura B cantu sua rura Reett. 

(ak) 133.3. v. 14 sancte—aras) versum totum habent Alt. 
BELp om, cett. 


It appears that Alt. was a MS of Family II, closely resembling 
BPR and especially B, but with affiliations with group Z (ag). 
The most interesting case is (ah), where the loss cf B compli- 
cates the question. The unmetrical mendacium semper of R is 
almost enough by itself to prove a close connection with Alt., 
since no other known MS has any trace of semper, and almost 
guarantees the soundness of semper, though R has borrowed 
mendacium from the ordinary texts, perhaps because he was 
puzzled by or misunderstood an abbreviation like that quoted 
from Alt. When I doubted (C.P. 11.23) that B had had 
“‘m semper for mendacium”’ I had access to Alt. only through 
the quotations in Biicheler. Since that time I have had p con- 
stantly at hand and R has been made more completely accessible 
by Miss Jones (Ernout failed to note this reading). I there- 
fore retract as far as semper is concerned: B might have had 
it. I remain doubtful as to mens, even though that reading 
is probably correct. In (ai), if Alt. is correctly quoted, it has 
a reading found nowhere else. Fundamentally, Alt. is close 
enough to B to belong in the same group, but with enough re- 
semblance to PR to belong in their section of the BPR stemma. 
It can not be identified with any existing MS. Except for 
case (y) it could quite easily be thought of as related to Heiric’s 
MS or even as his MS, and septifluus is not sufficient either to 
maintain or to overthrow a theory. It was quite certainly an 
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early MS—old in its readings if not in its actual date—and it 
or some ancestor might easily have found a place in the line of 
differentiation from the B type of text to that found in group Z. 
It is just the kind of MS we should expect an ancestor of PR to 
be, from its character, as revealed above, and their behavior, to 
be illustrated below. 

I shall now proceed to give specimens to show in greater 
detail the relations of groups Y and Z to one another, and there- 
by to provide material for a later examination of the origin 
and history of Family I in its relations with Family II. At 
the same time some sub-groups within group Z will be dimly 
seen, though such matters are now wholly tentative: 


(am) 6.2 in hortis) motus BPRpt in hortis (ortis) cett. 
(an) 6.3 exceperat) exceperat BPRpt excepit cett, 

(a0) 7.4 alteram) alteram BPR aliam cett. 

(ap) 16.1  beneficio) beneficio BPRL(t.m.) pt om. cett. 
(aq) 18.5 in crastinum turba) i.c.t. BPRLpt t.i.c. cett. 
(ar) 20.8 ultimo) ultimo BPRpt ultimus cett. 


These examples have been chosen partly to show the distinctions 
between groups Y and Z, partly to show the connection be- 
tween Family I and group Y. Lines are less clearly drawn in 
the following: 

(as) 1.3 papavere et sesamo) papauere et sesamo BRpt 


pauore et sesamo P sesamo et papauere L 
papauere et sampsucho s papauere et sansucho 


Q(i.m.) pauere et sesanxo cett. ent 

(at) 5. v. 2 mores) mores BR in ore p morem (sic) 
J merae T mere (more e¢ mora t.m.) L 
more cett. 


(au) secretiorem) secretiorem BRp secretum cett. 
(av) 17.1 adhuc) adhuc BPRFLpt adhuc autem E 
autem adhuc cett. 


Two sub-groups within group Z are indicated in the following: 
one consists of AEF, the other of KQs: 


(aw) 18.7 deinde) denique AEF deinde cett. 

(ax) 111.3 sine) se AEF sine cett. 

(ay) 126.12 in eum daphnona) in eum daphona BPR in 
eum diphona pt in eum daphnona L in 
cadophona AEFs in cudophona CDGJK 
in aidophona Q in adophona Q(ez corr.)S 
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(az) 126.15 scripturam)  scripturarum B junctarum 
Q(1.m.)S$ scripturam Qcett. 
(ba) 119. v. 19 effari) BPREFLptMUs(ex coniec.) affari 
cett. 
(bb) 108.14. v. 8 ne) ne QS uos A nec RFLst ine 
t(1.m.) cett. 
Group Z readings appear in R in such cases as (j), (v), (ab), 
(ah), (ak), in P in (k), (aa), (ac), (ad), (ah) and (ak), 
and these samples represent a rather larger number of such 
instances than R exhibits. Sometimes we find F agreeing with 
group Y, though this scribe’s difficulties with spelling were 
so great that the value of the evidence is uncertain: note cases 
(p), (q), (av), (ba) and (bb). The relationship of AEF is 
seen in such cases as (aw), (ax) and (ay). Evidence to asso- 
ciate KQs or KQS is less easily pointed out, but it seems 
clear from such examples as (ay), (az) and (bb) that there is 
a connection of some kind between Q and the MS of Sambucus, 
if not with his edition, while the underlying relationship of 
KQ is best seen in their rare disagreements. | 
I have referred above to the potential usefulness of E as a 
thirteenth century group Z MS. Its kinship to AF is apparent, 
yet it seems to have had readings not found in them, and would 
naturally present an older text. We have in F a kind of sub- 
stitute, but its idiosyncrasies make it an unsafe guide to its 
archetype, while E would take us back to the period when Vin- 
cent of Beauvais and the compilers of the florilegia were extend- 
ing the knowledge of Petronius. In still another way would E be 
useful. I have shown elsewhere (C. P. 24. 68-76) that F or 
some ancestor is an intermediate between groups X and Z in 
some fashion, perhaps by way of a MS of the KQ type. The 
latter MSS are very probably to be associated in some way 
with group X, while another line of communications appears to 
run through FV. The most serious problem that awaits solu- 
tion with respect to Family II is the group Z stemma, and 
further discussion must wait until more material is available. 
The relations of BPR are fairly clear, though their associate 
Alt. is still not definitely placed, but neither the internal nor the 
external history of group Z can at present be written. I may re- 
peat however that the information now available suggests a sub- 
group AEF and a possible sub-group KQSs or KQs, with the 
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placing of CDGJ uncertain; that, possibly through F, there is 
a connection with group Y; that, again possibly through F, 
there is a connection with group X, exerted through V, while 
there is a special relationship of some kind between group X and 
KQ. 

The last named MSS have had an importance in the tradi- 
tion altogether out of proportion to their critical value through 
the use by Sambucus of a MS of that type. The earliest editions 
of Petronius include only fragments, but from about 1520 we 
have editions that contain the usual Family II material. In 
1565 Sambucus, using a MS which he calls vetus codex, cor- 
rected some fifty errors, according to his own estimate, in the 
older editions. No attempt has as yet been made to ascertain 
the sources of these earlier texts, and the MS of Sambucus (S) 
has not been identified. It seems to have resembled KQ, and 
Q may even have been corrected on it. Still more important is the 
fact that Scaliger and Tornaesius used s as an authority, and 
many group Z readings have found their way into Lt in conse- 
quence. Pithoeus for some reason did not use Sambucus to 
the same degree, though he derived some readings from such 
sources, possibly through Scaliger or Tornaesius. This is one 
reason why we may trust him further than Scaliger, so far at 
least as Petronius is concerned. His greater reliability may be 
due to good fortune rather than to critical judgment, but in my 
edition of Petronius, now in press, I have felt safe in following 
him rather than either of his contemporaries in the Family I 
portions of the text. I may pass on now to the history of 
Family I. 

Between 1565 and 1575 there came to light in France a new 
MS of Petronius, or perhaps more than one. It is still not 
clear whether all the sixteenth century scholars who worked on 
Petronius used the same longer MS, though a careful examina- 
tion of Lpt and the notes of other workers may show. The 
name of Cujas is usually associated with a MS of this type, 
and this may be accepted as true though proof is wanting. No 
MS of this kind survives to us, for Scaliger’s L is an edition in 
MS form. Its exact date with reference to that of p and t is 
unknown. Some of the sources used by these scholars are re- 
corded: Scaliger used the assumed Cuiacianus, P, the edition 
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of Sambucus, a florilegium (again see Professor Ullman’s study), 
and perhaps other materials. Among Tornaesius’ sources were 
the editions of 1520 and 1565, a MS supposed also to be the Cuia- 
cianus, and other fragmentary MSS or editions. Pithoeus’ main 
reliance was a mysterious document called vetus Benedictinum 
or vetus Benedictinus or perhaps vetus Pithoei. The name sug- 
gests'a Fleury origin, but we do not know whether these designa- 
tions apply to one, two or three MSS or editions or whether 
any one of them is the Cuiacianus. He had also the Altissio- 
durensis and other authorities. Pending the completion of the 
efforts now in progress to identify these sources, we must leave 
the question in abeyance and turn to the matter of the inter- 
relations of Lpt. I have already mentioned their use of Sambu- 
cus, while the use of P by Scaliger and of Alt. by Pithoeus would 
have supplied group Y influence even if their basic MSS had 
been of different character. It will be noted in the following 
that p agrees with group Z least frequently and L most fre- 
quently, while t occupies the intermediate position of an eclectic: 


(bc) 1.1 num) num Bpt quum D cum cett. 

(bd) 6.1 cuius) cuius BPRL(t.m.) pt cuur E qui cur 
D cur Leett. 

(be) 16.1 beneficio) beneficio BPRL(t.m.) pt om. Leett. 

(bf) 17.4 inquit “haec”) inquit haec BPRL(t.m.)p om. 
L inquit cett. 

(bg) 26.1 exornaverant) exornauerant BPRp exornauerunt 


cett. 
(bh) 88.4 in cacumine—consenuit) in cacumen—conscendit 
st in cacumine—consenuit cett. 


(bi) 111.2 funus) funeris officium LQs funus cett. 

(bj) 118.6 post manum) “lacunam agnoscunt Lt, duos tresve 
asteriscos exhibentes, non p ‘paucula deesse 
videntur ? Sambucus ” (Bch.). 


The task of reconstructing the MS or MSS used by these 
scholars will be simplified if all readings taken from other than 
their longer sources can be isolated. I am not attempting such 
a reconstruction now, but merely suggesting some lines of in- 
quiry. The influence of group Z through Sambucus has already 
been referred to, and a certain amount of such influence was also 
exerted on Scaliger by P. I am quite sure that Pithoeus did 
not use B, but the affinity between his text and that of group 
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Y may be partially explained by his use of Alt. His use of 
group Z is not illustrated in the above samples, but may be 
due to Scaliger or Tornaesius. If Pithoeus’ major MS came 
from Fleury, we should have evidence of a Family I MS there 
at some time as well as of a MS of Family IJ. John of Salis- 
bury, in my opinion (C. P. 11.19) found there also the Cena, 
and there was a lexicon which preserved some testimony as to 
book numbers (cf. Bch. on chap. 89). 

No connection can be established between John and H nor can 
H be traced to Fleury, and no satisfactory explanation except 
coincidence has been found for the phenomena regarding book 
numbers, as has been shown in the paper just quoted. Yet 
the evidence of other MSS of Petronius at Fleury makes it 
antecedently plausible that there was a MS of Family I there too. 

Family I yields then no real MS, but only three compo- 
sites, the components of which can be only partially identified. 
We must admit that all three workers had something which 
contained more text than the secondary sources like P, Sambu- 
cus, or a florilegium. Possibly Scaliger and Tornaesius used 
one MS (Cuiacianus) and Pithoeus another (Benedictinum 
or Benedictinus) ; possibly these two are the same and the dif- 
ferences are due to their differing uses of secondary authorities. 
The following examples illustrate differences in passages found 
only in Family I: 


(bk) 10.5 different) different L(1.m.)p deferent Lt 
(bm) 10.7 reducerem) deducerem L diducerem pt 

(bn) 12.5 motu) motu Lt metu Tp 

(bo) 13.3 ergo) ergo L igitur pt 

(bp) 15.3 controversiam) controuersiam L controuersia 


pt 

(bq) 15.3 utraque) utra L(i.m.)p utraque Lt 

(br) 21.7 post deberi) “duo unusve asteriscus in Lt, nulla 
lacuna in p” (Bch.) 


Some light may be thrown on the question by examining the 
references to MSS in other contemporary commentaries than 
those which resulted in editions. From such studies we may 
extract not only information regarding MSS of Petronius then 
in existence, but, more important, a knowledge of their methods 
of dealing with their abundant resources. No one in the first 
half of that century could of course predict the wholesale 
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destruction of libraries that France was later to witness, but 
we may profoundly regret that the state of scholarship permit- 
ted such inexactness of statement and such casualness of method 
as were common in that period. 

We know too little of Family III to say much. Apart from 
the survival of small sections in other MSS, we have only H, 
and there is no reason to think that there have been others since 
the Renaissance. The duplication of Chap. 55 in Family II 
offers little aid. Part at least of the Cena chapters that are 
found in Family I came from florilegia. 

One can understand the difficulties which the Cena would 
present to the medieval scribe in its unfamiliar vocabulary, 
syntax, forms and social background. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son why the Cena was so little known in the middle ages. More 
competent scholars were shocked by the Latinity; less able men 
did not realize that they were dealing with an earlier form of 
their own vernaculars. While H is not a good MS, we are for- 
tunate that it is no worse. It is probably better than we realize, 
and better than its companion A (their union is artificial and 
not organic). Apart from the duplicated sections in Family IT 
and the florilegia, we have nothing with which to check H 
except the quotations in John of Salisbury, and these are as 
usual too free to be of much help in textual minutiae. 

On the whole, the text of Petronius is in fairly satisfactory 
condition. For the parts contained in Family II we have two 
good authorities in BR, B being superior but less complete and 
R complete and almost as faithful to its originals, and one not 
much inferior in P, which is more interesting than its fellows 
from the standpoint of the history of the text. The age and 
quality of these MSS are such that they give us a standard by 
which to judge the rest. The group Z MSS are inferior in 
quality but had a wider influence. Through Sambucus they 
affected Family I; they influenced P and through P, Scaliger 
(see above for a somewhat different statement); they affected 
and were affected by group X. The latter MSS were more 
independent of the general tradition than were those of the 
Widow of Ephesus. The florilegia not only preserved old read- 
ings but supplied material to sixteenth century editors. The 
test of conformity to group Y may be applied to Family I as 
well. In this p shows up better than do Lt. Hither Pithoeus 
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had better sources, or he used them with more discretion. Since 
we know so little about their larger MSS, we can say only that 
he used Altissiodurensis and they used Sambucus. 

While this is the general strategic situation, the special tacti- 
cal problems are numerous. At present they make impossible 
the construction of a stemma. That must be left until subse- 
quent study shows whether this preliminary paper shall ever be 
supplemented. The details of interrelationship and of the recip- 
rocal influences of MSS are still too vaguely seen. 

The specific textual problems that remain may be briefly 
indicated, and the study of these will or will not justify further 
discussion. First, we need a thorough reéxamination of all the 
MSS and all the real or unreal quotations from MSS from the 
Renaissance through the sixteenth century. Students of Petro- 
nius have been very fortunate in their possession of a very com- 
plete collation of the MSS in Beck’s book (The MSS of the 
Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter Described and Collated, Cam- 
bridge, 1863) and of an almost equally complete independent 
collation in Biicheler’s first edition. It is not ungrateful to these 
men to wish to revise their work or to point out defects and 
omissions in it. Beck did not touch the editions, though he 
included L since it was in MS form, nor did he use the com- 
mentaries. His dating of MSS is often erratic, and he lacked 
the resources afforded by photography for the comparison of 
hands. Yet Beck had a conception that commands our respect: 
he planned and carried out a purely disinterested piece of work, 
the publication of all the readings of all the MSS with no ulti- 
mate purpose of basing an edition upon them. I doubt if a 
similar collection of this kind exists for any other classical 
author. Hale’s magnificent project for publishing all the MSS 
of Catullus (a plan unhappily interrupted by his death) is the 
successor of Beck’s achievement, far greater in its magnitude, 
its difficulties and in its definition of scholarly responsibility. 
Beck has in my judgment received far too little recognition 
among scholars, and I pay my tribute to him and acknowledge 
my debt to him while I plan to repeat his work. Biicheler 
brought to his work a greater palaeographical equipment, though 
we have progressed still further. He depended very largely on 
collations made by others, and their work rather than his often 
was faulty. He did much to sift the sixteenth century material 
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but little to determine their sources. His contribution is very 
great, but, unlike Beck, he has received due credit for an edi- 
tion of Petronius which is almost a model of what a critical 
edition should be. Yet his work is not free from error: his 
dating of MSS, especially those which he did not himself see, is 
often wrong ;* he had too much faith in Scaliger; since he was 
preparing an edition, he had to devote too much time to the 
conjectures of other scholars to concentrate on the MSS, and 
his conception of their relationships is incomplete and often 
impossible. It is with no lack of appreciation of what these 
men and their successors have done that I propose a complete 
reéxamination of the MSS, of the scattered quotations in the 
medieval and later writers, and of the sixteenth century 
materials. Second, this collection should form the basis for a 
series of investigations: the study of the interrelations of groups 
X, Y and Z and of the subdivisions of group Z; the study of 
the particular MSS or types of MSS responsible for these inter- 
relations; the construction of detailed and consolidated stem- 
mata for group Z and Family II; the study of the sources and 
method of construction of Family I; resulting from the last, 
the examination of the methods, habits, ideals and critical 
principles of sixteenth century scholars; if possible, the con- 
struction of a stemma of all the MSS. Third, through the 
reconstruction of the various intermediate archetypes, the recom- 
position of the pre-Carolingian text of the Satiricon, with such 
additional information as can be secured regarding its earlier 
history and character. It is clear that this process would pro- 
duce no edition, critical or otherwise. It deliberately excludes 
conjecture and even correction. The significance of such a piece 
of work is clear for Petronius, but I am inclined to think that 
we need such work done on most classical authors. In the case 
of Petronius the task is relatively simpler and relatively more 
important. The number of MSS now known is small and the 
physical labor involved correspondingly so. So much of the 


5’ The case of B may be cited as an example of variations in dating. 
Biicheler dated it tenth or eleventh century; Beck, tenth; Ernout, 
end of ninth or beginning of tenth. Professor Carey (as he was good 
enough to tell me in a private letter) after studying the Fleury scripts 
placed it in the first half of the ninth century. My own date, based on 
less sound knowledge, was similar. 
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text of the Satiricon is based on dubious foundations that we 
need to know more than in other cases the history of the text. 
Such are the larger problems which confront us. Their solu- 
tion may contribute to a reévaluation of the work of the six- 
teenth century scholars to whom we owe so much. 


APPENDIX 
A TENTATIVE CLASSIFIED LIST OF PETRONIUS MSS 
Symbol Designation Family Group 
B Bern. 357, s.9 (including four pages now 
howd with Test. 0)... 
F 
KE (Lost?) Messaniensis, s.12-13........... Il Z 
II Z 
G  Gauelforb. extrav. 209, a.15.. 
Max. Moasar. 196), 
Alt. (Lost) Codex Altissiodurensis............ i 6 
(Lost) Codex Cuiacianus. 
(Lest) Codex II Z? 


(Lost) Vetus Benedictinum, Vetus Bene- 
dictinus or Vetus Pithoei (1, 2 or 3?) 
Nore: This list includes only MSS cited or referred to in this paper. 
The symbols are mainly those of Biicheler modified to meet my own 
needs. 


Evan T. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


‘ Other florilegia are purposely omitted. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF THE TERMINATION -ARIO-. 


This paper deals with the semantic area and semantic vari- 
ability of the Latin termination -ario-. It is not concerned with 
the etymology of -ario- or its relation to -ari-. The material for 
investigation has been taken from Plautus, the Epistles of Cicero, 
the De Agricultura of Cato, and the De Re Rustica of Varro. 
I have endeavored to collect every example of the words in -ario- 
found in these works. The texts used are for Plautus the Goetz- 
Schoell, for Cato and Varro Keil’s text with Krumbiegel’s indices, 
for Cicero Tyrrell and Purser with Merguet so far as Merguet 
is serviceable for the Epistles. 

The number of -ario- words in these works is, so far as I can 
discover, 231; and these 231 words furnish 961 examples. Cicero 
has 82 words and 445 examples; of these words three are diminu- 
tives. Two of the diminutives, actuariola and librariolus are on 
the same stem with the normal adjectives. Plautus has 93 words 
including six that are merely names of plays without any occur- 
rence in the text, and one diminutive, armariola, found on an 
-ario- noun, in all 157 examples. Varro has 63 words, 183 
examples, and Cato 67 words, 176 examples. It thus appears 
that Cicero averages about 54 examples to each word, Varro 
nearly 3, Cato about 2%, and Plautus about 1%. Cicero’s average 
is much raised by the frequent occurrence of tabellarius, with 
84 examples, and of necessarius with 87% examples. Plautus, 
according to Lewis and Short, furnishes twelve admaé deyopeva 
in -ario- exclusive of names of plays, Cato five, Cicero and Varro 
one each. That is, as far as any conclusion can be drawn from 
these statistics, it is, as one might expect, that the language is 
in Plautus in the experimental stage as compared with the 
language of Cicero; though it must be remembered that the 
passage Aulularia 508-529 furnishes five of these araé Aeyopeva. 
As only one work of Cato and one of Varro are regularly used 
here, they are referred to as Cat and Var respectively, and no 
attempt has been made here to numerate the various occurrences 
of -ario- words as substantives. In the Zeitschrift fiir ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung, Vol. 27, 1885, pp. 113-126 Paucker 
discusses Die Nomina Derivativa auf -alis (-aris) und -arius. 
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Paucker gives a valuable list of words in these terminations, 
but does not discuss the question of semantics in any detail. He 
is concerned with the matter with which I am dealing chiefly 
in the following remarks: Als grundbedeutung dieser derivative, 
der auf is und der auf ius wird im allgemeinen angegeben, wass 
auch nicht unrichtig ist, dass sie das zu dem was das nomen 
bezeichnet, gehorende ausdriicken, auch gemiassheit, beziehung, 
und, wie einige hinzufiigen, ahnlichkeit, herkommen von etwas. 
Von -arius wird hervorgehoben dass es oft substantivisch ge- 
braucht dann im masc. denjenigen bezeichne welcher sich mit 
dem beziiglichen abgibt, beschaftigt, besonders in riicksicht auf 
stand und gewerbe, wie (ein dfters in schulgrammatiken wieder- 
kehrendes beispiel) statuarius (sc. homo) erzgiesser, entsprech- 
end statuaria (sc. ars), im neutr. den ort wo das beziigliche sich 
befindet, das behaltnis, wie vivarium thier-, besonders fisch- 
behalter. Ausserdem wird von mehren etwas besonderes tiber 
die bedeutung der von distributivnumeralien abgeleiteten auf 
-arius angemerkt, dass sie namlich, wie es einer wohl priciser 
als andere ausdriickt, “ das die zah] enthaltende bezeichnen, z. b. 
denarius (sc. nummus) eine zehn (as) enthaltende miinze, auch 
von lebensjahren gebraucht werden, sexagenarius ein sech- 
ziger.”’ * 

An examination of the suffix -ario- as it occurs reveals a great 
variety of semantic content. What, for instance, is there in 
common between the different values of -ario- in proletario 
sermone (Mi 752), morbus hepatarius (Cure 239), quaestum 
carcerarium (Cap 129), pilum catapultarium (Cure 689), navi 
oneraria (Po 651), aedes lamentariae (Cap 96), forum piscarium 
(Cure 474), hamulum piscarium (Sti 289), cribro pollinario 
(Po 513), crepitum polentarium (Cure 295), di patellarii (Cist 
522)? The only way that these examples of -ario- can be 
reduced to any common meaning is by means of a blanket term 
such as ‘pertaining to’, which, as it may be appropriately 


1In the Stolz-Schmalz grammar Heerdegen (p. 701) refers to 
Paucker’s “umfangreichen, aber unkritischen Materialsammlungen.” 
The second adjective is scarcely just in its implications. Paucker’s 
accumulations of material are more important than his theories—but 
such observations as he makes are always thoughtful and generally 


sound. 
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applied to any termination whatever, is of no scientific value at 
all. The amount of variation in semantic content is of course 
not subject to exact determination; but there may be set forth 
about forty fairly distinct shades of meaning in Plautus alone. 
The division here adopted is one based upon the nature of the 
stems upon which the words in -ario- are formed. It is more 
than probable that no exact and absolute discrimination between 
abstract and concrete can be made; but a rough division of these 
stems as abstract and concrete is here attempted, and the words 
under either rubric fall rather easily into various classes. 

As concrete are listed (1) Living things, including persons; 
(2) Metals; (3) Foods; (4) Liquids; (5) Manufactured things, 
in eight subdivisions; (6) Raw Materials; (7) Buildings and 
their parts; (8) Vehicles; (9) Growing things, crops, etc.; 
(10) Natural Divisions (land, water, etc); (11) Refuse; 
(12) Parts of the Body. As abstract are listed (13) Times and 
Seasons; (14) Numerals; (15) Nouns of Mental Operation ; 
(16) Office or Officeholder; (17) Proper Names; (18) Religious 
Rites; (19) Adverbs; (20) Verbs; (21) Miscellaneous, includ- 
ing necessarius. It will be seen that there is no logical relation 
between the different classes, and that there could scarcely be 
any systematic order of listing them. 


(1) Words in -ario- formed on stems that mean living ani- 
mals have the idea of place carried by -ario- quite often: e. g., 
aviarium, cochlearium, glirarium, columbarium, leporarium; in 
these instances a place for keeping. -Ario- of forum piscarium, 
Cure 474, means ‘ for selling.’ Cochlearius, Var III, 14, 1, sub 
dio sumendus locus cochleariis has surrendered its place meaning 
to the noun, or rather has never received it; but Var III, 12, 2 
in eodem consaepto fere habere solent [de animalibus] cochlearia 
atque alvearia has the meaning given above. Asinarium I of Cat 
XI, 1 is a driver of asses; but molas asinarias Cat X, 4, are mills 
‘driven by’ asses, and iugum asinarium, Cat XI, 2 a team 
‘composed of’ asses. Rete aviarium, Var ITI, 5, 13, is a net ‘ for 
catching’ birds, and -ario- has the same value as in hamulum 
piscarium, St 289, while surpiculis piscariis, Cap 816, gives it 
the meaning ‘for carrying.’ Equaria, Var II, praef. 6, means a 
stud of horses, quod et ipse pecuarias habui grandes, in Apulia 
oviarias, et in Reatino equarias. Here -ario- has the force of ‘a 
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number’, ‘a collection’, and there are further implications of 
keepers, pasturage, and other necessaries. Gallinaria E. F. IX, 
23, quum mihi in silva Gallinaria obviam venisset must at some 
time have meant ‘ noted for’ or ‘ abounding in’ hens, but is here 
probably quite attenuated in force.? It is not necessary to quote 
examples of -ario- as a ‘ keeper ’, as in asinarius, caprarius, galli- 
narius, pullarius. The -ario- of via vitularia Q. F. ITI, 1, 3, is 
apparently ‘ along which’ (cattle) were driven, and fugitivarius 
Var III, 14, 1, is a catcher of fugitive snails. Leporarium is 
properly a place for keeping hares, but in Var e. g. III, 3, 8, 
and passim it has the meaning qudted by Gellius, II, 20, 2 omnia 
saepta adficta villae quae sunt et habent inclusa animalia quae 
pascuntur. Words in -ario- on common nouns meaning persons 
are not frequent. Per 751, sequere hac sceleste, feles virginaria, 
is the only instance among the examples here collected. Plautus 
has also Ru 748, felis virginalis with the same meaning, and 
Cicero in the orations, Cael. 28, 66, has mulieraria manus. 
-Ario- of virginaria means ‘ stealing’, or something of the sort, 
but in mulieraria it means ‘ under the orders of.’ ° 


(2) Metals. Examples of ‘aerarium’ in this collection are 
all from Cicero. Aerarium as treasury gives merely the meaning 
‘place for keeping’, and the extension of aes to include any 
kind of currency does not affect -ario-: e. g. A, VII, 12, 2, nec 
aerarium clausum tardabit. In Lewis and Short tribuni aerarii 
is found both under aerarium (substantive) and under aerarius 
(adjective). In A, I, 16, 3, maculosi senatores, nudi equites, 
tribuni non tam aerati quam, ut appellantur, aerarii, aerarii 
should by analogy with aerati be an adjective; in which case 
-ario- would have the meaning ‘dispensing.’ Lewis and Short 
quote aerarius ‘a coppersmith’ from Pliny and Martial and 
aeraria ‘a mine’ from Tacitus. Aerarius as a political term, 
where -ario- means logically ‘ paying only ’ and has a derogatory 
emotional ingredient, is found elsewhere in Cicero, e. g., Clu, 
122, in aerarios referri, and is analyzed by Gellius, IV, 12, 1, 


2 Cf. Pliny, N. H., VI, 32, 37, § 205, canaria insula and III, 5, 11, § 78, 
capraria insula; but canaria relates to size, capraria to number. - 
Neither is far from the -oso- of piscosus. 

8 Cf. Ausonius, Ep. 70, 5, quoted by Lewis and Short, feles pullaria, a 
stealer of boys. 
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Si quis agrum suum passus fuerat sordescere eumque indiligenter 
curabat ac neque araverat neque purgaverat, sive quis arborem 
suam vineamque habuerat derelictui, non id sine poena fuit, sed 
erat opus censorium, censoresque aerarium faciebant. Argen- 
tarius seems not to occur in Cicero’s Letters, though it is found 
in the speeches in the masculine as ‘a banker’ Caec 17, se autem 
habere argentarii tabulas in quibus sibi expensa pecunia lata sit 
acceptaque relata, and in the feminine as a bank or banking 
business, ibid. 11, argentaria dissoluta, Fulcinius . . . quaedam 
praedia ... mercatur. Argentarius occurs in Plautus as a 
banker, As 116 Apud Archibulum ego ero argentarium (cf. 
ibid. 126, Au 527, 530, Cure 377, 679, Cas 25, Per 432, 434) ; 
as a bank, Tru 66 nam nusquam alibi si sunt circum argentarias 
(cf. Weise’s note, mensas seu tabernas); see also ibid. 70, Ep 
199. Ps 424, Quo in commeatum volui argentarium proficisci, 
ibid. 300, ex amore pereo et inopia argentaria, the adjective 
appears as the equivalent of a genitive of argentum.* In Ep 158 
ego de re argentaria iam senatum convocabo in corde consi- 
liarium, res argentaria means ‘money matters’, and as far as 
-ario- can be isolated it is hard to define further than ‘ relating 
to.” In Ep 672 ut illic autem exenteravit mihi opes argen- 
tarias, and in Ps 105, tibi inventurum esse auxilium argentarium, 
-ario- merely performs the function of a genitive termination. 
In Men 377, omnes elecebrae argentariae -ario- equals an objec- 
tive genitive. Aurarium, according to Merguet, occurs not at all 
in Cicero. It is found once in these examples: Ba 229, negotium 
hoc ad me attinet aurarium, where just as in the case of any 
adjective modifying res or ratio, the meaning of the termination 
is very general, not more definite than ‘ relating to’ or ‘ dealing 
with.’ Ferrarius occurs in Plautus, Ru 531, ut fortunati sunt 
fabri ferrarii, where -ario- has the ordinary meaning of ‘ worker 
in’; also Cat VII, 2, vel ad fabrum ferrarium.® 


*I may repeat here a footnote from my doctoral dissertation, The 
Semantic Variability and Semantic Equivalents of -oso- and -lento-, 
The New Era Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1914, p. 31: ‘See Wackernagel, 
“Genitiv und Adjectiv”, in “ Mélanges de Linguistique offerts 4 M. 
Ferdinand de Saussure ”, Paris, 1908, p. 125 ff., and “ Das Verhiltniss 
des Genitivs zum Adjectiv im Griechischen”, a dissertation by Paul 
Neumann, Miinster, 1910.’ 

5 Pliny has ferraria officina and ferraria metalla with the meaning of 
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(3) Foods. Legem... alimentariam, E. F., VIII, 6, 5, 
gives the meaning ‘ regulating.’ Carnarium occurs in Plautus, 
Cato, and Cicero. -Ario- here has the place idea, and means a 
frame for hanging; * Cap 914, adveniens totum deturbavit cum 
carne carnarium, and passim. In all the instances of cibaria 
here collected it is neuter plural except Cap 901, mihi rem 
summam credidit cibariam. It is hard to see the precise differ- 
ence between cibus and cibaria,? and not at all certain that 
cibus: cibaria:: food: food-stuff. Escarius, Men 94, ita istaec 
nimis lenta vincla sunt escaria, gives -ario- the meaning ‘ com- 
posed of.’ It is only figuratively that this meaning is found in 
-ario-. -Ario- of Cat LX XVI, 3, deinde cribrum farinarium 
purum sumito means ‘for sifting.’ Frumentarius occurs fre- 
quently ; in this collection there are 21 examples, some in each 
of the authors investigated. Ps 187, tecum ago quae amica’s 
frumentariis, is an example of frumentarius as a substantive 
where -ario- must mean ‘a dealer.? The same word occurs with 
res as an abstraction for frumentum. A, VIII, 1, 2, si rem 
frumentariam sibi ex provinciis suppeditari vellet. In the fol- 
lowing examples of frumentarius with ager, campus, and pro- 
vincia -ario- means ‘ producing.’ Var I, 11, 2, si frumentarius ager 
est, ibid. I, 7, 9, ubi campus frumentarius; A. IX, 9, 2, haec 
classis . . . ad occupandas frumentarias provincias comparetur. 
-Ario- performs the genitive function Var I, 23, 5, ubi segetes 
frumentarias; and has the idea ‘containing’ Var I, 22, 4, 
(Vasa) ... frumentaria viginti; also Cat XI, 1, (dolia) fru- 
mentaria. It cannot be more closely defined than ‘ concerning ’ 
or ‘regulating’ in Cat II, 5, rationes putare argentariam, fru- 
mentariam, pabuli causa quae parata sunt, and A, II, 19, 3, 
Porciae legi, etiam frumentariae, minitabantur. There seems no 
example of the neuter with the idea of place, perhaps because 


place; also aqua ferraria meaning apparently ‘water for tempering 
iron.’ Gellius, II, 22, 29, Sed in his regionibus ferrariae, argentifodinae 
pulcherrimae, if correct, gives a good parallel of fodinae with -ario-. 

* Lewis and Short seem to go rather too far in classifying carnarium 
now as a hook and now as a locker, though there is nothing intrinsically 
startling in such a variation. 

7Panis ... cibarius, Cic., Tuse. V, 97, has an interesting analogue in 
the phrase ‘ wearing clothes’ for everyday working garments, a collo- 
quial use found in Nova Scotia and probably elsewhere. 
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with granarium and horreum another word was unnecessary. 
Granarium is found only with the idea of place, as Cat XCII 
eo granarium totum oblinito crasso luto. Mel means honey, and 
is therefore classified here ; but in all these examples it is a curious 
metonymy for apis. The examples, six in number, all occur 
Var III, 16: in §12 melittonas ita facere oportet, quos alii 
melitrophia appellant, eandem rem quidam mellaria, -ario-, 
if analyzed very precisely, would mean ‘ place for keeping insects 
which produce’ mel; ibid. §17 qua mellarii favum eximere 
possunt, -ario- means ‘ keeper’ of the same insects. Mortarium 
occurs only as a substantive, and -ario- must mean ‘ for mixing ’, 
or something equivalent; Cat LXXXVI selibram tritici puri in 
mortarium purum indat; and ibid. XCV, 2, conterito in mortario. 
Curc 295, et unoquoque eorum exciam crepitum polentarium 
gives -ario- the meaning ‘ caused by eating’; Po 513, nam iste 
quidem gradus succretust cribro pollinario that of ‘ for sifting.’ 
Pulmentarium appears only as a substantive: Cat LVIII, pul- 
mentarium familiae, where -ario- means ‘ sauce for’, the collo- 
quial Scotch ‘kitchen.’ Saginarium, Var III, 10, 7, eos includit 
in saginario gives -ario- the place meaning; Cat CL, 2, porcos 


serarios, the meaning ‘ feeding upon.’ Varro has three instances 
of salaria. In each instance the noun limited is via, and the 
semantic content of -ario- is almost as in via vitularia. 


(4) Liquids. In urceos mustarios, Cat XI, 2, -ario- has the 
meaning ‘containing. The same meaning is found in all 
examples of olearius and vinarius with urna, dolia, fiscina, 
amphora, cella, vasa, seria; this group includes more than half 
of the examples of these two words in this collection (26 out 
of 49). Olearius, ‘a seller of olive oil’, occurs Cap 489 omnes 
(de) compecto rem agunt, quasi in Velabro olearii; vinarius 
‘a seller of wine’, As 436, sed vina quae heri vendidi vinario 
Exaerambo. Krumbiegel cites vinarius Cat XX XIII, 1, Vinarios 
custodesque recte relinquito as the only instance of this word as 
a substantive in Cato. From the context it would seem that 
the word must mean ‘keeper of a vineyard.’ Vinarium is a 


® Lewis and Short suggest that apiarium was first introduced into the 
written language by Columella; Gellius says, II, 20, 8: apiaria quoque 
vulgus dicit loca in quibus siti sunt alvei apium, sed neminem ferme, 
qui incorrupte locuti sunt, aut scripsisse memini aut dixisse. 
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winepot, Po 837, ita vinariorum habemus nostrae dilectum domi. 
The meaning of place occurs Cat XXV, lacum vinarium, and 
‘place for selling’ Var I, 54, 2. With torculum or orbis -ario- 
means ‘for pressing’, Cat XVIII, 9, orbem olearium . 
Punicanis coagmentis facito, and Var I, 55, %, e torculariis 
oleariis. Ratio usually requires a vague meaning in the termina- 
tion of any adjective that modifies it: e. g. Cat II, 5, rationes 
putare argentariam, frumentariam, pabuli causa quae parata 
sunt; rationem vinariam, oleariam quid venierit. In Cat XI, 2, 
jugum plostrarium, jugum vinarium, iugum asinarium, it is 
difficult to say what iugum vinarium ® means. Lactarius occurs 
only once in these examples, Var II, I, 17, dandum bubus 
lupinum, et lactariis medica et cytisum, where -ario- meas 
‘ producing for their young.’ Vaporarium is found here only as 
a substantive, Cic. Qu. fr. III, I, 2, quod (assa) ita erant posita 
ut eorum vaporarium esset subiectum cubiculis: here -ario- is 
apparently a receptacle for carrying. 


(5) Manufactured Things. For purposes of convenience 
these are divided into: (a) weapons, (b) machines, (c) tools 
and utensils, (d) gambling implements, (e) garments, (f) har- 
ness, (g) money, (h) books and letters. 


(a) Catapultarius is a araé Acyopevov, Curc 689, quia ego ex 
te hodie faciam pilum catapultarium, i. e. ‘thrown by’ a cata- 
pult. Sagittarius occurs in these examples only as a substantive 
and in Cicero:*° HK. F., XV, 4, 10, ususque tormentis multis, 
multis sagittariis, and A, V, 20, 5, magna tormentorum copia, 
multis sagittariis . . . negotium confecimus; here -ario- would 


® Tugum is concrete and intelligible, vinum is concrete and intelligible. 
Were it not for the context, iugum might possibly stand for iugerum; 
but here iugum must mean a team. Because we do not know what the 
relation between iugum and vinum is here as the context precludes any 
that can be suggested, we have no meaning for -ario-, and the text is 
subject to suspicion; cf. Keil ad loc., iugum vinarium quid sit non 
apparet. -Ario- of Cic. Pro Font. 19, cognoscite nunc de crimine vinario, 
means ‘relating to the tax on.’ Crimen is abstract as is ratio, but the 
context makes it possible to go much further than merely ‘relating to’ 
in definition; yet it would be difficult to find any context that should 
so constrain ratio. 

1° Lewis and Short quote from Pliny sagittarius, a maker of arrows, 
and sagittarium certamen from Dictys Cretensis. 
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mean ‘ one who wields’, more specifically ‘ one who shoots with.’ 
Sicarius, Cic. E. F., XII, 3, 1, ut non modo sicarii sed etiam 
parricidae iudicemini gives -ario- the meaning ‘ one who wields’, 
but there is here a derogatory emotional ingredient also.* -Ario- 
of Ep 37, id modo videndumst, ut materies suppetat scutariis, is 
‘a maker.’ In the single example of ballistarium, -ario- means 
place ; Po 202, quem ego haud multo post mittam e ballistario.’* 


(b) Molarius occurs Cat X, 1, and XI, 1, also Var I, 19, 3, 
in each case with asinus; and -ario- would mean ‘ for turning.’ 
Torcularium means no more than torcular sometimes does, i. e., 
a press. Vasa torcularia, Var I, 22, 4, must mean vessels ‘ used 
with’ the torcular.*® 


(c) In Cist 522, di me omnes minutique et etiam patellarii 
faxint, -ario- may mean ‘ presiding over’; but cf. Weise’s note 
ad loc.: patellarios intelligunt lares, quibus cibus in patella 
adponebatur. Patinarias struices, Men 102, is difficult to deter- 
mine; according to Lewis and Short ‘ patinarias’ is no more 
than a genitive of patinae, but in As 180, vel patinarium, vel 
assum, it is equivalent to ‘stewed in a pan’, whether it be taken 
as referring to piscis or to amator. -Ario- of Ru 756, ampul- 
larius, a amaé Aeyopevov, and of arcularius, Au 519, means ‘ maker 
of’; in vasarium, Cat CXLV, 3, ‘money to hire’ in this case 
apparently an oil mill, at any rate vasa; and -ario- in armarium 
(Men 531 et alibi) and armariola (Tru 55) indicates place.’ 


11 Sicarius is sometimes used as an adjective, e. g., Cic. Pro Sext. 
Rose. III, 8, postulare homines sicarios atque gladiatores. What is 
gladiator here but an adjective? It seems to be merely a question as 
to whether ‘homo’ is present or only implied. 

18 The resemblance and contrast between sagittarius and sicarius are 
especially instructive. Sica and sagitta are both weapons, but handled 
in different ways so that the semantic content of -ario- is not quite the 
same in both even logically; and sicarius has its unpleasant emotional 
ingredient all to itself. If assassination by arrows had been a common 
practice, sagittarius would presumably have had something of the sort. 
It is by the observation of concrete facts of this kind that one best 
understands the growth of language. 

18 Torcularius is used in Columella to mean one who operates the 
torcular. Whether in this case it is formed directly on torcular or 
adapted from torcularium, it is impossible to tell. 

14 Falearius, Cic. Cat. I, 4, 8, Sull. 18, 52, is a ‘maker’; lanternarius, 
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(d) Alearius, Mi 164, ut ne legi fraudem faciant aleariae, as 
in the case of other adjectives with lex, gives the termination the 
meaning ‘regulating.’*® -Ario- in A, I, 16, 3 non unquam 
turpior in ludo talario consessus fuit means ‘ place.’ 


(e) -Ario- on a stem meaning a garment of any sort occurs 
in this collection only in Plautus, except for Cat XI, 3, arcam 
vestiariam, where it means ‘to contain.’ Calceolarius, diaba- 
thrarius, flammarius, indusiarius, limbolarius, manulearius, 
molocinarius, murobatharius, patagiarius, solearius, semizona- 
rius, and strophiarius are all agents of some sort, and -ario- is 
a maker or dealer or worker. It is rather strange that in all 
this lot of words there seems to be not one that means the 
‘wearer’ of a garment. In Au 514 solearii astant, astant molo- 
cinarii, -ario- carries all the meaning that ibid. 521 quom 
incedunt infectores corcotarii is carried by -ario-, and infectores. 
-Ario- Au 508, . . . linarius, means a dealer in; if the reading 
were ‘lanarius’, as suggested in the Goetz-Schoell note, this 
meaning would be still clearer. The words quoted in this section 
occur Au 500-525, and all but one, corcotarius, are substantives. 
There are five amaé Aeyopeva arcularius, diabathrarius, indusiarius, 
semizonarius, strophiarius. 


(f) -Ario- Cat X, 1, asinos . . . clitellarios qui stercus vec- 
tent, and Plaut. Mo 780-781, nam muliones mulos clitellarios 
habent at ego habeo homines clitellarios, has the meaning 
‘ bearing.’ 

(g) Money. -Ario- in Cat CXXXII, 2, daps assaria, means 
‘worth.’ Both nummarius and pecuniarius, when used with res, 
ratio, difficultas, and such words, give the termination a very 
vague meaning that can be no further defined than ‘ relating to.’ 
Lex, as usual, allows or requires the meaning ‘ regulating.’ 
Examples are A, X, 1, 3, nisi forte iste nummarius ei potest 
persuadere, A, X, 11, 2, de ratione nummaria, ibid. 14, 1 propter 
utriusque difficultatem pecuniariam.** In A, IV, 7, 2, thecam 


Piso 20, is ‘ bearer’; vascularius, Ver, IV, 54, ‘maker,’ vasarium, Piso 86, 
‘money for equipage.’ 

15 An adjective used with lex is formed on a stem meaning either the 
matter to be regulated, or the name of the person proposing the law. 

1° Cf, Cic. Verr. II, 2, 69, difficultas nummaria; ibid. IT, 1, 108, (lex) 
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nummariam, it has the meaning of place, but A, I, 16, 8, in 
nummariis iudicibus, that of ‘influenced by.’ It makes some 
difference whether nummus is thought of simply as a coin, or as 
a power or influence. The meaning ‘influenced by’ occurs 
again HE. F., III, 11, 3, de mercenariis testibus a suis civitatibus 
notandis; there is here an unpleasant emotional ingredient, but 
‘influenced by’ is merely a special case of ‘ working for’, as in 
Po 502, in hune diem iam sum tuos mercennarius.1?7 The 
unpleasant emotional ingredient recurs Vid 44, non edepol equi- 
dem credo mercennarium te esse. It is quite neutral in Cat V, 4 
operarium, mercennarium, politorem diutius eundem ne habeat 
die, and Var I, 17, 2, gravia loca utilius esse mercennariis colere 
quam servis.*® 


(h) Books, ete. -Ario- of Var III, 2, 14, ex quibus rebus 
scriba librarius, must mean ‘ writing ’, or further ‘ copying.’ In 
the other examples of librarius—all in Cicero—there appears no 
other force, except that in the substantive -ario- has absorbed 
scriba. Tabellarius*® as noted above, is very frequent. It has 
always here the meaning ‘letter-carrier” It is worth noting 
that the librarius does not ‘ carry’ the books, and the tabellarius 
neither writes nor copies the letters—a considerable difference 
of semantic content in the termination formed upon stems that 
have so much in common. 


(6) Raw Material. -Ario- in Cat XVI, ex fornace calcem 
eximit calcarius, means ‘a burner’, as that is the operation that 
the workman is called on to perform; but ibid. XXXVIII, 1 
fornacem calcariam pedes latam X facito ‘for burning.’ -Ario- 
of carbonarius Cas 438, ego remittam ad te virum | cum furca in 


Cornelia nummaria; ibid. II, 4, 11, difficultas rei nummariae; rei 
pecuniariae socium, ibid. Rose. Am. 40, 117. 

17 The unpleasant emotional ingredient has, of course, nothing to do 
with -ario- in itself, but is due to the influence of the context, as in these 
examples of merx or nummus upon iudex or testis. 

18 Cf. stipendiarius, Cic. Ver. III, 12, impositum vectigal est certum, 
quod stipendiarium dicitur; ibid. Leg. III, 41, quos socios res publica 
habeat, quos amicos, quos stipendiarios; -ario- here means ‘ paying’, 
or ‘furnishing.’ See also ibid. pro Cael. 26, 62, mulier potens, quad- 
rantaria illa permutatione, and Quint., Inst. Orat. VIII, 6, 53, Clytem- 
nestram quadrantariam. 

1° Cf. Seneca, Ep. 77, 1, tabellarias (naves). 


| 
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urbem tamquam carbonarium, has the same value as in calcarius. 
Mater<i>arius furnishes the meaning ‘ dealer in’, Mi 920, si non 
nos materiarius remoratur quod opus qui det. 


(7) Buildings and their parts, including Public Places. A, 
VI, 2, 5, nihil per cubicularium, -ario- is an attendant. The 
same meaning occurs in macellarius, Var III, 2, 11, ibid. 4, 2; 
also in E. F., VIII, 6, 4, nisi ego cum tabernariis et aquariis 
pugnarem, veternus civitatem occupasset, and in cellarius as a 
substantive, Mi 824, Cap 895. This meaning occurs Var I, 13, 2, 
si ostiarius est nemo. Here -ario- is the semantic equivalent of 
-tor as in Men 673, ecquis hic est ianitor, and passim. E. F., 
VIII, 6, 5, legemque viariam, is the usual ‘ regulating.’ -Ario- 
of piscinarius means ‘ addicted to’, ‘ unduly fond of’, A, I, 19, 
6, hos piscinarios dico, amicos tuos; ibid. 20, 3, ut invideant 
piscinarii nostri. The emotional ingredient is created by the 
associations of the termination, and has overpowered the logical 
value of the word. Emotionally, piscinarius belongs with volup- 
tarius ; it is odd that there seems nowhere any corresponding use 
of vinarius. 


(8) Vehicles. Essedarius is by orthodox definition a fighter 
from a chariot, E. F., VII, 6, 2 ne ab essedariis decipiaris caveto. 
In this collection there is one example each of lecticarius and 
quadrigarius; EH. F., IV, 12, 3, meisque lecticariis in urbem eum 
referre, and Var II, 7%, 15, aliter quadrigarius ac desultor: 
-ario- in the former case is ‘a carrier’, in the latter ‘a driver.’ 
-Ario- in Cat XI, 2, iugum plostrarium and ibid. XI, 1, asinos 
plostrarios, appears to mean ‘for hauling.’ E. F., XVI, 9, 4, 
cuius auctoritate navicularius moveatur, A, IX, 3, 2, quod audita 
naviculariis hominis liberalitas esset, navicularius is the master 
or owner of a ship.?° 

(9) Growing Things, Crops, Seeds. -Ario- in Var I, 22, 4, 
(vasa) acinaria, means ‘to contain.’ This collection contains 
three examples of arboraria, in each case with falx, Cat X, 3, 
and XI, 4, and Var I, 22, 6, and -ario- means ‘for pruning.’ 
Falx with faenaria and stramentaria,** Cat X, 3, gives -ario- 


20 Cf. Cic. Verr. II, 5, 18, 46, naviculariam (facere). It would be 
interesting to know the precise value of the diminutive termination here. 

21 Stramentarius is cited in Lewis and Short as a drag \eyouevor, and 
faenarius is found only once in this collection. 
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the meaning ‘for cutting.’ Pilum with fabarium, farrearium, 
seminarium, Cat X, 5, gives -ario- the meaning ‘crushing’; 
but -ario- of fistulam farrariam, ibid. X, 3, means ‘ for grinding.’ 
Campus with fenicularius, A, XII, 8, ager with fructuarius, E. 
F., VIII, 9, 4, silva with glandaria, Var I, 7%, 9, give -ario- the 
meaning ‘ producing’ (though in the case of fructuarius it is 
probably emphatic), as also in pomarium seminarium,?? Cat 
XLVIII, 1; -ario- ibid. 2, eo sarmenta aut cratis ficarias im- 
ponito means ‘ made of.’ -Ario- Cat XI, 3, labrum lupinarium, 
is ‘ to contain ’; Var I, 2, 17, colonus in agro surculario, ‘ planted 
with’ or ‘ producing’; ibid. III, 5, 2, aves alias quoque, quae 
pingues veneunt care, miliariae ac coturnices, ‘fed on’, or 
‘fattened with.” Of the substantives in this collection on the 
stems discussed in this section, most are neuter and local in 
meaning; e. g., granarium, Tru 523, Cat XCII, Var III, 2, 6, 
and alibi; pomarium, Var I, 2, 6, violaria, and rosaria, ibid. I, 
16, 3, vitiarium, ibid. I, 31, 2, viridarium, A, II, 3, 2, and 
seminarium passim. Violarius is also a dyer of that color, Au 
510, flammarii, violarii, carinarii. Salictarius, Cat XI, 1, gives 
-ario- the meaning ‘ attendant.’ ** 


(10) Natural Divisions (land, water, etc.) -Ario- of E. F., 
VIII, 6, 4, et aquariis,** is ‘a carrier” Cat I, 3, bonum 
aquarium, a watering place for cattle, gives the place meaning 
again. Place is also the meaning of -ario- in Cat X, 2, urceos 
aquarios, ibid. XI, 3, situlum aquarium, X, 4, labra aquaria; 
but there is the further idea ‘to contain.” In Cat XI, 3, rotam 
aquariam, -ario- is ‘for drawing’; in Var I, 2, 23, ut neque 


22In pomarium seminarium it does not matter whether pomarium or 
seminarium is taken as the substantive; but the context, pomarium 
seminarium ad eundem modum atque oleagineum facito, implies that it 
is seminarium. There is thus a good semantic parallel between -eo- 
and -ario-. 

23 Cf, lupus salictarius, Plin. N. H., XXI, 15, 20. Viridarium is an 
example of an abstract name of color furnishing a concrete noun, but 
through the intermediate step of a green thing. 

24This seems the only example of aquarius in the Letters, and this 
letter was written by Caelius. Var I, 28, 1, primus dies veris est in 
aquario, gives -ario- the same meaning. -Ario- In Vatin., 12, quum tibi 
magno clamore aquaria provincia sorte obtigisset, must have the literal 
meaning ‘ near.’ 
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lapidicinae neque harenariae*> ad agri culturam pertinent, 
merely place. -Ario- Cap 723, inde ibis porro in latomias 
lapidarias,*° amounts to no more than a genitive. Nubilarium, 
Var I, 13, 5 is, as there defined, a shed to keep off rain. The 
exact relation of -ario- to nubes is curious, almost indefinable 
for complexity, yet no one has any doubt about the meaning. 
And what part does the diminutive play? -Ario- of Mi 340 
and 378, solarium, means ‘ place exposed to’; but in Plaut. 
Fragmenta, Fab. Cert., 22, 24, 28, it is ‘a measurer of the 
motion of.’ 


(11) Refuse. Cat X, 4, dolia olearia co, labra x11, dolia quo 
vinaceos condat X, amurcaria. Quo... condat is the equiva- 
lent of -ario-, i.e. ‘to contain.’ So Cat XI, 4, sportas faecarias 
III, sirpeam stercorariam, ibid. X, 3, sirpeas stercorarias. Cat 
X, 3, and XI, 4, crates stercorarias apparently give -ario- the 
meaning ‘ for levelling.’ 2” 


(12) Parts of the Body. In E. F., II, 17, %, quod autem 
meum erat proprium, ut alariis Transpadanis uti negarem, ‘ ala’ 
has, of course, a transferred meaning, but -ario- means ‘ serving 
in.’ I have found no instance of alarius formed on ala in its 
primitive sense. -Ario- Var II, 10, 5, habent iumenta dossuaria 
domini, ibid. II, 6, 5, qui asellis dossuariis comportant, means 
‘bearing loads upon’ the dorsum. In Curc 239, tum te igitur 
morbus agitat hepatarius, -ario- means affecting. What -ario- 
of pedarius may mean cannot be satisfactorily established until 
a problem of Roman parliamentary procedure is definitely settled. 
Mommsen discusses the question at some length (R6mische 
Forschungen, Bd. I, pp. 250-268, Der Patricisch-Plebejische 
Senat der Republik), and indicates general agreement with the 
statement of Gellius, III, 18, 5. If that theory is correct, -ario- 


25 Lewis and Short cite some interesting later developments of hare- 
narius, e. g., a gladiator and a teacher of the elements of arithmetic. 

26 -Ario- Petronius 117, navem lapidariam means ‘for carrying’; ibid. 
58, litteras lapidarias, ‘ cut in.’ 

27 Cf. crates ficarias, Cat XLVIII, 2. If cineraria terra, Var I, 9, 7, 
be correct, -ario- would mean ‘like,’ presumably in texture or color, 
but it may be cineracia. Bustuario gladiatore, Cic., Pis. 9, 19, and 
Martial, III, 93, 15, bustuarias moechas, seem to have the place idea. 
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seems to mean ‘ expressing opinion by ’ the feet, as distinguished 
from taking part in debate. This is one of those instances in 
which the interpretation requires a great deal of context. -Ario- 
of A, II, 7, 3, Megabocchus et haec sanguinaria iuventus means 
‘addicted to’, as in piscinarius above; but as in piscinarius the 
emotional ingredient overpowers the logical content, so here; and 
‘bloodshed ’ would be the appropriate rendering for the sanguis 
of sanguinarius. In strict English idiom sanguinarius is of 
course ‘ bloodthirsty ’; one is hardly ‘ thirsty’ for piscinae, so a 
more colorless translation of the termination has been used. 


(13) Times. It seemed reasonable to include ‘ anniversarius ’ 
under this head, in spite of the verbal element involved. It is 
as though *anniversum were the turn of the year. -Ario- A, V, 
21, 11, cum anatocismo anniversario, means ‘ due at’; ibid. I, 
18, 3, anniversaria sacra, ‘held at.’ In Var I, 16, 4, itaque in 
hoe genus coloni potius anniversarios habent vicinos, quibus 
imperent, medicos, fullones, fabros, quam in villa suos habeant, 
quorum non nunquam unius artificis mors tollit fundi fructum, 
-ario- means ‘hired only for’; in A, VIII, 14, 1, et iis diariis 
militum celeritatem incitat, ‘ provision for.’ 7° There is no place 
and no doer indicated by these words. 


(14) Numerals. A numeral is always, except in such ex- 
amples as sescenti, definite in quantity, but the further inter- 
pretation of any adjective stem is as various as the objects that 
may be numbered. In Tri, 746, ea condicio huic vel primaria 
est, E. F., V, 11, 2, feminam primariam, Pompeiam, uxorem tuam 
commendas, -ario- means ‘in class’, and all the examples of 
primarius in this collection offer nothing different. So in the 
case of the one example of secundarius, Cat CXX XV, 6, secun- 
darium trapetum latum. In Var III, 6, 6, II, 4, 22, and alibi, 
grex centenarius, ibid. II, 10, 11, octingenarius, quinquagenarius, 
septingenarius, -ario- means ‘in number.’ *® -Ario- of dolium 


28 Cf, Gellius, II, 22, 31, et érnola: et austri anniversarii secundo sole 
flant; ibid. V, 18, 8, quam graeci é@yuepida vocant; Hor. Ep. I, 14, 40, 
cum servis urbana diaria rodere mavis; also Late Latin, horarium, a 


clock. 
29 Senarius, senariolus, septenarius, octonarius, ‘containing feet of 


verse’ do not occur in these examples. 
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quadragenarium, Cat CV, 1, must mean ‘ containing ’ something, 
probably, as Lewis and Short suggest, congii; in sextarium, Cat 
CXXVII and passim, ‘ containing the (sixth) part.’ So ibid. 
XCV, 1, postea sumito bituminis tertiarium et sulpuris quar- 
tarium.* In Var II, 1, 26, do etiam in hominibus posse 
novenarium retineri numerum, novenarius amounts to no more 
than novem in apposition with numerus.** -Ario- in Var III, 
1, 6, miliarius clivus, means ‘in paces’, but in the neuter sub- 
stantive, e. g., A, VIII, 5, 1, postea audivi a tertio miliario eum 
isse, it is ‘stone marking paces’; this meaning may seem fan- 
tastic, but it is there; mille means only ‘a thousand.’ -Ario- 
Cap 112, indito catenas singularias is ‘ of a single ply ’, ‘lighter’, 
contrasted with maiores of 113. -Ario- Var I, 2, 7, vites tre- 
cenariae, is complicated; it means ‘ yielding (three hundred) 
amphorae of wine to the juger.’ Vites and trecenariae in the 
context force this meaning upon the termination, but the develop- 
ment of this shortened method of expression may have taken 
some time. It can hardly be the result of any arbitrary defini- 
tion. But the most highly complicated case of -ario- on a 
numeral stem occurs Ps 303, annorum lex me perdit quinavi- 


cenaria ; ‘ regulating’ is a part of the meaning, as is usual when 
an adjective—unless derived from a proper noun—limits lex; 
but regulating what? ‘ Regulating the activities of those below 
the age of’: this, too, may seem fantastic, but the meaning is 
all there.*? 


(15) Nouns of Mental Operation. A, IX, 13, 4, de discessu 
voluntario; E. F., I, 9, 20, voluntaria quadam oblivione, XII, 
15, 6, praesidium voluntarium ... comparavi, VII, 3, 3, mors 
voluntaria: in these cases -ario-, means ‘ dependent on.’ Volun- 
tas may as a factor be more or less prominent; it is at any rate 
determining. -Ario- of voluptarius has a wider range. A, XII, 


80 Cf, Lewis and Short, quartarius, a mule driver who received a 
fourth part of his profits. 

81 Varro, L. L., IX, 86, natura novenaria, numerus novenarius, where 
he is discussing analogies among numbers, I do not fully understand. 

82 Any adjective termination may be summed up as ‘relating to.’ In 
each case the final determination is a matter of context. The problem 
for practical purposes is to find the ‘middle’ definition, large enough 
for classification and not too large for accuracy. 
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2,2, homini . . . voluptaria . . . quaerenti it means ‘ causing’: 
so Mi 641, ex .. . rebus voluptariis. Men 259, voluptarii atque 
potatores maximi, Ru 54, homines voluptarios, make -ario- mean 
‘addicted to’; and Po 602, locum .. . voluptarium, perhaps 
‘suited for ’, ‘ devoted to.’ ** 


(16) Office or Function. Am 372, hoc quidem profecto cer- 
tumst, non est arbitrarium, makes -ario- mean ‘ subject to’; A, 
V, 7, 1, vacationis iudiciariae causa merely ‘from’, the idea of 
separation. In As 434, scio mihi vicarium esse, ibid. 433, and 
St 188, -ario- means ‘ performing.’ 


(17) Proper Names. The proper names in this collection do 
not offer much of interest. Ianuarius, references to which need 
not be quoted, gives -ario- the meaning ‘ named for’; it is cer- 
tainly here not place or agent or any sort of likeness. In A, II, 
9, 1, hic noster Hierosolymarius traductor ad plebem, -ario- 
means logically ‘capturer of’; but the emotional ingredient is 
probably more important than the logical content; cf. Tyrrell 
and Purser ad loc., ‘ Jerusalemite plebeianizer” 


(18) Religious Rites, etc. Februarius, like Ianuarius, needs 
no references. It is the time for februa; -ario- is probably best 
interpreted as ‘set apart for.” In E. F., XIII, 2, qui habitat 
in tuo sacrario, -ario- means ‘ place for.’ * 


(19) Adverbs. -Ario- of contrarius is as it were ‘ stationed ’; 
K. F., VIII, 15, 2, a contraria factione nummis acceptis; ibid. 
X, 33, 2, in contrariam partem, V, 14, 3, duae res istae contrariae 
me conturbant. -Ario- of A, IX, 7%, A, 1, ex contrario, seems 
of value only for inflectional purposes. -Ario- of As 262, sed 
quid hoc quod picus ulmum tundit? haud temerarium est, Au 
184, non temerariumst ubi dives blande appellat pauperem, is 
‘ happening ’; these things do not happen by chance. It is differ- 
ent in EK. F., X, 21, 2, indicabo temerarium meum consilium tibi, 
and A, IV, 3, 4, contiones turbulentae Metelli, temerariae Appi, 


88 The orthodox view seems to be that voluptas is primarily subjective, 
and that view justifies the interpretation of voluptarius here given; cf. 
Cic., Fin. I, 11, 37. But such phrases as Plaut., Tru 353, mea voluptas 
strongly suggest an objective meaning. 

84 Magmentarium, Varro L. L., 5, § 112, ‘for offering.’ 
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furiosissimae Publi. The contiones are inclined to act rashly, 
the advice is toward rash action.*® 


(20) Verbs. A, V, 9, 1, actuariis autem minutis Patras 
accedere, actuaria has absorbed the idea of ‘ navis’, and contains 
that of swiftness, but it would be difficult to isolate any definite 
meaning for -ario-. Actuariolum, A, X, 11, 4, ibid. XVI, 3, 6, 
and 6, 1, seems to be used only of a ship, and there is a parallel 
between the diminutive termination and the ‘minutis’ of the 
example quoted above.*® Admissarius, Mi 1112, ad equas fuisti 
scitus admissarius, Var II, 7, 1 ibid. 8, 3, is in effect a specialized 
present participle formed upon admitto in its technical sense. 
Adversarius,*? passim, is a substantivized present participle in 
value. Commentarius, A, VII, 3, 7, quod ipse in Tusculano me 
referre in commentarium mea manu voluit, and alibi, has a 
perfect passive force. Datarius, St 258, linguam quoque etiam 
vendidi datariam, Ps 969, nullast mihi salus dataria, though a 
comic word, furnishes an interesting use of -ario-; it expresses 
the idea of fitness or purpose, and approaches closely to the 
gerundive. Hclogarius, A, XVI, 2, 6, sed notentur eclogarii quos 
Salvius, bonos auditores nactus in convivio dumtaxat legat, 
though really formed upon the Greek noun, seems to have verbal 
force, and to offer a good parallel to datarius: passages to be 
picked out. Praesentarium occurs five times in Plautus: Po 
705, aurum poscunt praesentarium; Mo 361, a me argentum 
petito praesentarium; Tri 1081, praesentariis argenti minis 
numeratis; Mo 913, sex talenta magna argenti pro istis prae- 
sentaria; Po 793, qui siquid boni promittunt perspisso evenit, 
id quod mali promittunt praesentariumst; in these examples 
-ario- is emphatic, ‘on the spot’, ‘cash down.’ Remissarius, 
ama€ Aeyouevov Cat XIX, 2, remissarios vectes a ‘sliding’ bolt, 
is like, but not altogether like, a present participle active; the 
bolt has a ‘ permanent possibility’ of sliding, i. e., remissarius 
has a potential idea. It may also be intensive, in which case 


35 Cf. Au 624, non temerest quod corvos cantat mihi nune ab laeva 
manu. It is difficult to see what an inflected form could add here to 
temere. 

36 Cf. actuarius, a shorthand writer, Suet. Caes. 55. 

87 Cf, Cic. Pro Rose. Com. II, 7, Quid est quod negligenter scribamus 
adversaria, i. e., notes. 
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“easily ’ could be added. Refractariolus,®* also a dmaé Acydpevov, 
A, II, 1, 3, quod (Demosthenes) se ab hoc refractariolo iudiciali 
dicendi genere abjunxerat. Here, the diminutive must have the 
ordinary moderating force, ‘rather.’ Ridicularia occurs three 
times in Plautus, As 330, Tri 66, Tru 684. It is ante- and 
post-classical, adds nothing to the meaning of ridiculus, and 
seems only a specialized use of ridiculus as a substantive. The 
diminutive termination has no idea of smallness, but probably 
an idea of unimportance.*® Satarius (not in Lewis and Short’s 
lexicon, which reads satorius) Cat XI, 5, would give -ario- the 
idea of purpose. Sectarius, Cap 820, qui petroni nomen indunt 
verveci sectario is equivalent to a technical use of the perfect 
participle passive. Sedentarius, Au 513, sedentarii, sutores, 
diabathrarii, is a professionalized present participle. 


(21) Miscellaneous. There are thirteen instances of agrarius 
in this collection, all from the Letters of Cicero. Wherever it is 
used as an adjective it has agreeing with it an abstract noun: 
facultas, res, largitio, lex, ratio. As a substantive it occurs A, 
XVI, 16, 11, cum agrarii mare transissent, ibid. I, 19, 4, ego 
autem magna cum agrariorum gratia confirmabam omnium 
privatorum possessiones. In the note to I, 19, 4, just quoted, 
Tyrrell and Purser say that agrarii (as a substantive) in Cicero 
always means the same as agripetae, i. e., -ario- is somehow 
loaded with the idea ‘ those seeking reform in the administration 
of.’ Auxiliarius occurs twice in Cicero’s Letters, E. F., X, 32, 5, 
militem .. . auxiliarium; ibid. II, 17, 7, equitibus auxiliariis; 
also once in Plautus, Tru 216, magisque adeo ei consiliarius hic 
amicust quam auxiliarius. -Ario- in these examples means ‘ furn- 
ishing ’, but the first two are technical. Balnearium occurs three 
times, Qu. fr. ITI, 1, 1, ibid. 1, 2, and A, XIII, 29, 2, each time 
as a place. In Tru 480, fer huc verbenam mi intus et bellaria, it 
is not fanciful to regard -ario- as carrying the meaning ‘ to eat’, 
a sort of dative of purpose. Any definite semantic content has 
pretty well evaporated in -ario- of congiarium, which occurs 


88 Sen. Ep. LXXIII, 1, qui existimant philosophiae fideliter deditos 
contumaces ac refractarios, requires for -ario- some such meaning as 


‘inclined to.’ 
3° Cf, W. Petersen, The Greek Diminutive Suffix -ioxo- -icxn-, Yale 


Press, 1913, § 74, Faded Diminutives. 
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three times, A, XVI, 8, 2, X, 7, 3, and E. F., VIII, 1, 4, in 
each case meaning ‘a gift’; it is a case of a secondary meaning 
absorbing the whole word. Consiliarius occurs in Cicero and 
Plautus, and -ario- means ‘ furnishing ’, except Mi 1013, socium 
tuorum conciliorum et participem consiliarium, where, if cor- 
rect, it is equivalent to a genitive termination. -Ario- A, XIII, 
6, 1, columnarium vide ne nullum debeamus, means ‘a tax’; in 
E. F., VIII, 9, 5, (written by Caelius) nolo te putare Favonium 
a columnariis praeteritum -ario- equals ‘ condemned at.’ -Ario- 
St 227, malacas crapularias, presumably means ‘ for reducing.’ 
Extraordinarius occurs in this collection three times, Var II, 1, 
28, extraordinariae fructuum species, and ibid. 11, 1, de extra- 
ordinario pecudum fructu; A, V, 9, 1, munus hoc extraordina- 
rium ; here -ario- seems to add nothing to the preposition and 
noun except an adjectival termination. -Ario- of Cap 96, quae 
aedes lamentariae mihi sunt, means ‘causing.’ Manifestarius 
adds little to manifestus; Mi 444, manifestaria [res] es[t], Au 
469, furem manifestarium, Tri 895, teneo hunc manifestarium, 
Ba 918, obtruncaret moechum manifestarium. ‘ Caught in the 
act’ would sometimes be a satisfactory translation. Necessarius 
is the most common of the words considered. Cicero defines it, 
Inv. II, 145, id quod imperatur necessarium, illud quod per- 
mittitur voluntarium. Necessarius is (1) merely an inflected 
necesse when used impersonally; and (2) with the meaning 
‘closely bound’ when used of a person, a meaning which yields 
nothing very definite for -ario-. ‘There are seven examples of 
oneraria, with or without navis, but in each case referring to a 
ship; e.g., E. F., XII, 14, 2, onerariae omnes ad unam a nobis 
sunt exceptae, ibid. 15, 2, maves onerarias. -Ario- means in 
any case ‘for bearing,’ and where used as a substantive has 
absorbed the idea of navis.*° There are nineteen examples of 
operarius, which occurs in all the authors examined. In every 
case but one it is a substantive. The exception is A, VII, 2, 8, 
nam de altero illo minus sum admiratus, operario homine; -ario- 
is ‘working at, performing.’ The emphasis here is not on the 


“°Cf. Livy, XLI, 4, iumenta oneraria. Where ships are concerned, 
there is an interesting contrast in the nature of the stems of actuaria 
and oneraria. 


| 
| 
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logical but on the emotional,*! ‘ working class.’ In Cat V, 4, 
operarium, mercennarium, politorem, diutius eundem ne habeat 
die, -ario- of operarius is ‘ working at’, of mercennarium ‘ work- 
ing for.’ Obaerarius, Var I, 17, 2, iique quos nostri obaerarios 
vocitarunt, is, according to Lewis and Short, a amaé Acyopevov; 
-ario- means ‘ bound’ or ‘ obligated by.’ Pernecessarius occurs 
several times in the Letters of Cicero, but offers nothing new. 
Qu. fr. I, 2, 6, renuntiari tibi Licinium plagiarium cum suo 
pullo milvino tributa exigere: whatever the relation of plagi- 
arius to plagium or the development of meaning in plagium, 
-ario- has the ordinary agent meaning. Solitarius is, accord- 
ing to Paucker, of two suffixes. So far as the termination can 
be analyzed, Var III, 16, 4, apes non sunt solitaria natura, it 
means ‘ addicted to living.’ -Ario-, Mi 225, res subitaria, means 
‘occurring.’ Sumptuarius occurs A, XIII, 7, 1, ibid. 47, (a), 
KR. F., VII, 26, 2, and IX, 15, 5, in three instances with lex, 
in one with ratio; ‘ regulating’ and ‘relating to’ are as much 
as one can say of the meaning of -ario- here. -Ario- of Au 395, 
confige sagittis fures thensaurarios, is equivalent to ‘ robbing.’ 
Topiarius occurs Qu. fr. III, 1, 5, topiarium laudavi, and ut 
denique illi palliati topiariam facere videantur et hederam ven- 
dere. Topia is landscape gardening, and by the addition of -ario- 
in the masculine, the abstract becomes concrete: ‘I have praised 
the gardner.’ Topiaria remains abstract ; and -ario- is equivalent 
to, or at any rate topiaria has absorbed the meaning of, ars. 
Usurarius occurs four times in the text of Plautus, twice with 
uxor, once with puer, and once with aes. The references are, 
Am 498, 980, Cure 382, Tru 72. -Ario- here again seems 
equivalent to a dative of purpose.*? 

It will be seen that the range of meaning of -ario-, its semantic 
area, is wide. -Ario- has, however, certain tendencies. Instru- 
ment, agent, and place, are the first notions that rise in the mind 


‘1 Columella, VI, 2, 15, has pecus operarium, working cattle, with no 
disparaging emotional ingredient; this ingredient appears Plin. N. H., 
XIV, 10, 12, § 86, vinum operarium. Vinum operarium may be com- 
pared with panis cibarius above. 

42 Usurarius occurs also Am, Argumentum I, 3, Alemenam uxorem 
cepit usurariam. As to the dative of purpose, there is an interesting 
parallel in Lucretius ITI, 971, vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 
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at the sight of this termination. That means simply that these 
are the prevailing uses of -ario-, and tells nothing more specific 
about the nature of the instrumentality, agency, or place. There 
is here no example of -ario- meaning in the literal sense ‘ made 
of ’, ‘nature of ’, ‘ abounding in’ or ‘ like.’ Canariam (insulam) 
and capraria (insula) quoted above from Pliny, N. H., VI, 32, 
205, and III, 11, 78, show that one of these meanings can be 
found in -ario- words. 

It might be expected that in any one group of -ario- words, 
such as those given above, the termination would have a tendency 
to preserve a more or less constant value. Yet it seems that in 
general any one moderately large group of such words will give 
a3 many meanings as would a group of the same size chosen at 
random from the whole lot. 5(e), Garments, seems to come 
nearest of any of the groups to a common meaning for the 
termination, and the majority of these words come from Au 507- 
521 where the context is the same throughout for every termina- 
tion, and the only difference is caused by the stems. It might 
be supposed also that the concrete stems would offer in their 
terminations a greater divergency of meanings than the abstract, 
but in a group such as 14, Numerals, the divergence is as great 
as in the case of a similar number of concrete stems. 

There are many words that have become substantives, and 
these convey a definite meaning even when standing alone; e. g., 
asinarius, macellarius, sagittarius, tabellarius. There are others 
that require something in the way of a context to decide between 
possible meanings, but that have a rather general meaning in any 
case; as contrarius, necessarius. There are some, of which 
Hierosolymarius is perhaps the most notable example in this 
collection, that have an almost infinite possibility of meanings, 
yet are by their context limited to some one definite meaning 
that could never be inferred without a knowledge of the specific 
facts; polentarius, quinavicenaria, are of this class. There 
are some, usually among those formed on concrete stems meaning 
things that have only one or two points of interest to the public, 
that can be understood from their gender or with only a word 
of context; e. g., argentarius, argentaria, as substantive or adjec- 
tive, though here one may meet such combinations as elecebrae 
argentariae. There are some formed, e. g., on numerals, where 
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there is only one salient characteristic, number, but a very wide 
possibility of application ; though no wide range of meaning has 
been found here in the termination of any one word. 

Sporadic instances of adjectives in unusual combinations per- 
mit odd or complicated meanings for the termination, as in 
* Hierosolymarius ’, ‘ vites trecenariae’, above. The oddity in 
these instances has nothing to do with the termination as such; 
it is due to the conjunction of the substantive and the adjective. 
The question is, what is the relation between the stem of the 
adjective and the noun limited? It would appear that most 
things that are represented by nouns have one or two or at most 
a few salient characteristics that are likely to be prominently in 
mind when the adjective formed upon such noun is used. These 
characteristics determine in large measure the semantic content 
of the adjectival termination, but the noun limited is necessary 
for the final judgment in most instances; and some nouns 
limited—as lex—have a very decisive influence upon the meaning 
of the termination. It would be an interesting study to collect 
all the examples of a group of words of this character in some 
authors and investigate the nature of the adjectival terminations 
used with them. It is at any rate clear that -ario- in itself has 
a tolerably vague possibility of meaning, though it may reason- 
ably be expected to signify instrument, agent, or place, rather 
than likeness, material, or abundance. The range of its possible 
meaning is narrowed and its content made more definite wheu 
it is appended to a noun stem. When the adjective so formed 
is attached to a noun the appropriate meaning of the termination 
usually appears; but the further content is often necessary to 
make it certain. There is no instance in any of these examples 
of any logical deduction of a specific semantic content from 
some more general Grundbedeutung. In each example, the only 
factors to be considered are the actual meaning of the stems 
involved and the psychological probabilities or possibilities of the 
relations between them. Habit takes care of further develop- 
ments. Certain terminations become associated with certain 
stems or certain situations. The problem of the origin of various 
terminations, and the establishment of their vaguely defined or 
definable semantic areas is more difficult, requiring a wider 
knowledge of early Latin than, with the fragments we possess, 
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we are likely to acquire. We can scarcely know why certain 
terminations are in the first place attached to certain stems and 
certain semantic areas. The wider application of any termina- 
tion is easily referable to analogy. And, as indicated above, for 
the variations of semantic content in any semantic area, one need 
consider only the meaning of the stems involved and the possible 
relationships between them. There is no example among those 
here considered where -ario- can be shown to exercise any 
influence at all. 


Epwarp W. NIcHOLS. 
DaALHOUsIE UNIVERSITY. 


LUCILIUS’S CENA RUSTICA. 


The fifth book of Lucilius contained a passage which the 
satirist wrote, according to Charisius,* ‘ deridens rusticam cenam 
enumeratis multis herbis.. These words present a difficulty. 
For it seems unlikely, in view of the satirist?s well-known 
antagonism to luxury, that ‘ country fare,’ as such, should ever 
have been the object of his ridicule. For this reason Cichorius ? 
has argued that the adjective ‘rusticam’ in Charisius’s de- 
scription must have been employed in its secondary sense of 
‘rough’ or ‘boorish.” In support of his contention he shows 
that several of the extant fragments of Book V might easily 
have belonged to an account of a meal marked by ill breeding 
and disorderly behavior. There is, however, one objection to 
interpreting the adjective in this sense—the fact that the phrase 
‘deridens rusticam cenam’ is immediately followed by the words 
‘enumeratis multis herbis.? This collocation of phrases makes 
it probable, in my opinion, that ‘rusticam’ was used in its 
primary sense and that a country meal was actually the satirist’s 
theme. It seems not to have been an ordinary country meal, 
however, for the words of Charisius certainly suggest that the 
most striking feature of the account of it given by the satirist 
was the large number of common herbs referred to therein. The 
passages from Philemon (CAF. II 509, 98K), the Palatine 
Anthology (xi. 413), and Plautus (Pseud. 810 ff.) quoted by 
Marx in his commentary on Lucilius 193 do not, in my opinion, 
afford any very satisfactory hints as to what the character of 
the piece may have been. Marx, taking his suggestion from 
the fragment of Philemon, links up the cena rustica with the 
series of fragments from the same book which refer to the poet’s 
ill health and supposes that it was a frugal meal served up to 
the invalid poet by a friend who scrupulously observed the 
sumptuary regulations of the lex Fannia or the lex Licinia. It 
might be suggested, too, that the Lucilian passage resembled on 
a larger scale the epigram of Ammianus in the Palatine 
Anthology quoted by Marx, which tells how the poet fled from 
a vegetarian meal provided by a host who served his friends 


1GL I p. 100, 29 K. 
2 Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, pp. 269-273. 
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with food fitter for cattle than for men. But both of these 
suggestions are open to the same objection, the unlikelihood that 
Lucilius would ridicule simple fare on its own account. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that a possible clue to the 
character of the piece may be derived from a consideration of 
Matron’s *Arrixdy deizvoy, quoted in Athenaeus iv. 134 D-137 B.* 
This composition, probably written near the end of the fourth 
century B.C., is a burlesque account of a sumptuous dinner- 
party at Athens in a hexameter poem constructed for the most 
part out of verses ingeniously parodied from Homer. The high- 
sounding phrases in which the most ordinary things are referred 
to and described give the piece an exceptionally amusing effect. 
To various viands, as well as to participants in the feast, are 
given sonorous mythological names which add to the mock- 
heroic humor of the piece, as do the numerous military meta- 
phors; for example, the host and the cook are represented as 
passing along the ranks of guests like generals reviewing their 
troops, the food is spoken of as an enemy to be subdued, and 
the guests are described as vying with one another in feats of 
gastronomic valor. A striking feature of the composition is 
that it contains a veritable ‘ Catalogue of Fish.’ It was obviously 
written with the Homeric ‘ Catalogue of Ships’ in mind, and 
the form 7A6e or an equivalent occurs repeatedly with some fish 
or other dainty as the subject. Over thirty varieties of fish are 
represented as arriving upon the scene of action within a space 
of seventy verses. 

My suggestion is that Lucilius, who may well have been ac- 
quainted with Matron’s parody—his eruditio mira is attested by 
Quintilian (x.1.94)—, composed a satire* exhibiting many 


3 Edited with commentary in P. Brandt, Corpusculum poesis epicae 
ludibundae, I, pp. 60-95. See also F. Ullrich, Entstehung und Ent- 
wickelung der Litteraturgattung des Symposion (Progr. Wiirzburg 
1908-9), II, pp. 20ff. and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “ Lese- 
friichte CLXXV,” in Hermes 58 (1923), pp. 73-79. The quotation in 
Athenaeus is 122 verses long. It seems clear that there are some 
lacunae, but it is probable that we possess the piece practically in its 
entirety, also that this was not the only detrvov composed by Matron; 
cf. note 5 below. 

*T assume with Cichorius (loc. cit.) that the passage referred to by 
Charisius formed an independent composition. 
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similar features. It is unnecessary to assume that it contained 
much of the element of parody; but the humorous possibilities 
of a mock-heroic account of a country meal in which the humblest 
foods and the simplest appointments would be described in 
grandiloquent terms, are obvious. The lavish array of luxurious 
dainties of the Greek piece, we may suppose, was replaced by an 
equally lavish array of paltry herbs. Such a burlesque account 
as this would fit Charisius’s description admirably, in my 
opinion; and while no positive evidence can be presented which 
would raise the suggestion above the plane of pure conjecture, 
it is perhaps worth while to call attention to certain facts which 
are in harmony with it. 

In the first place, it seems not impossible that Matron himself 
composed a parody in which vegetables played the leading réle, 
for two fragments are quoted by Athenaeus (ii. 64 C, iii. 73 E), 
each ascribed to Matron év zapwdtas, in which herbs, two kinds 
in one of the fragments and one kind in the other, are described 
in words corresponding very closely to those used of different 
kinds of fish in the *Arrixdy Seixvov.5 The question therefore 
presents itself whether there might not have been available to 
Lucilius an even closer model for his hypothetical satire than 
the piece which we possess. 

In the second place, one of the fragments which may have 
belonged to the satire in question clearly exhibits a mock-heroic 
tone. Marx has remarked upon the epic phraseology of 226 f. 
(uerum unum cecidisse tamen senis Tiresiai | aequalem con- 
stat) ; the use of the mythological name may also be noted. This 
fragment, together with 223f. (scutam | ligneolam in cerebro 
infixit), which was probably closely connected with it, is assigned 
by Marx to a sequence of fragments which he assumes to have 
dealt with an incident in the war against the Ligurians. But 
Cichorius may well be right in assigning this servants’ brawl to 
the cena rustica. For it is not unlikely that fragment 195 
(lippus edenda acri assiduo ceparius cepa) is a description of 
one of the servants in attendance; they were presumably of a 
type befitting the general beggarliness of the dinner. What is 


5 Cf. vs. 2 of fragment II in Brandt, op. cit., with vs. 18 of the 
"Arrixoy Setrvov, vs. 3 with vs. 63, vs. 5 with vs. 5, vs. 6 with vs. 6; 
cf. also vs. 2 of fragment III with vs. 37 of the ’Arrixdy Seirvoy, 
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more, the brawl is a familiar feature of the accounts of dinner- 
parties given by the satirists ;° indeed rude behavior is depicted 
more than once in Matron’s ’Arrixdy Seizxvov itself.’ 

Again, the one fragment which we know for certain to have 
belonged to this satire (193: intubus praeterea pedibus prae- 
tensus equinis) is just the high-sounding sort of description of 
a lowly herb which we should expect in a piece such as I have 
suggested. It should be noted, moreover, that the noun is in 
the nominative case and may have been personified as the sub- 
ject of a verb of coming, as are so many of the viands in the 
composition of Matron. 

Furthermore, while numerous other fragments have been as- 
signed by various scholars to the cena rustica, only two of them, 
194 (flebile cepe simul lacrimosaeque ordine tallae) and 196 f. 
(adipatam | pultem), are so assigned with any high degree of 
probability; neither one of these would be out of place in a 
composition of the sort which has been suggested. 

It may be added that Matron was by no means the only Greek 
author who composed Seirva. Athenaeus (i.5 A, B) gives a list 
of names, which is avowedly incomplete, of writers in this form. 
To be sure, it is not certain that the compositions of any besides 
Matron were burlesques. Some clearly were not; but it is pos- 
sible that others were. The burlesque description of a dinner- 
party, therefore, may well have been a recognized type of com- 
position, and Lucilius may have been acquainted with several 
examples of the type. 

But even if Lucilius was not acquainted with Matron’s paro- 
dies or with other pieces of a similar character, he unquestionably 


°K. g. Petronius 74, Juvenal 5. 26, Lucian Conviv. 44 (cf. Her- 
motim, 12). 

7 See vss. 18-20 (throwing of food), 28-32 and 67 f. (scrambling for 
food), and 100f. (bad manners). 

®In the case of one of the writers named by Athenaeus the possi- 
bility amounts almost to a certainty. Hegemon of Thasos, besides 
being mentioned by Aristotle (Poet. 2, 1448 a 12) as 6 ras rapwilas 
Towjoas mpwros, is known from other passages in Athenaeus to have 
been distinguished primarily as a parodist. It is a safe assumption, 
then, that the deimvoy which he composed was a parody. For a de- 
tailed discussion of the Greek deimvoy as a literary form see vol. II 
of the work of F. Ullrich referred to in note 3 above. 
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was familiar with many of the plays of the comic writers, Greek 
as well as Latin. From them might easily have come suggestions 
of a sort to prompt the writing of a burlesque piece such as I 
have conjectured the cena rustica to be. 

The enumeration of articles of food was a device frequently 
employed by the writers of comedy to produce a humorous effect. 
Why their audiences should have found these lists of viands so 
entertaining is something of a mystery.® Also, the culinary 
element in the comedies would doubtless seem less conspicuous 
to us if more of the Greek comic poets were represented by 
extant plays instead of fragments, since the fragments which 
we have are derived to such a considerable extent from Athenaeus 
and consequently reflect his gastronomical interests. The fact 
remains that passages dealing with food and dining are sur- 
prisingly numerous, especially in the writers of the Old Comedy 
and of the so-called Middle Comedy.” 


® Lists of other things were of course frequent. The rapid recital 
of long lists was presumably capable of producing a very comic effect. 
A particularly amusing example is Aristophanes Acharn. 544-554. 


10The tradition goes back to Epicharmus; see the fragments of 
the “Hfas yauos. Notable examples of passages in which the humorous 
effect seems to depend solely or primarily upon the mere enumeration 
of articles of food are the following: Pherecrates CAF. I 157, 45 K; 
Aristophanes I 473, 318, I 522, 506; Antiphanes II 65, 132 and 133, 
II 69, 142, II 86, 183, II 105, 217, II 109, 222; Anaxandrides II 151, 
41; Eubulus II 185, 63; Ephippus II 251, 3, II 256, 12 and 13; Alexis 
II 323, 84, II 335, 110, II 343, 127 (of especial interest for its list of 
herbs), II 360, 172; Axionicus II 415, 8; Mnesimachus II 437, 4; 
Sotades II 447, 1; Menander III 148, 518. The following passages 
apparently derive their humor from something besides the mere enu- 
meration of dishes: Aristophanes Acharn. 1097-1142, Equites 1164- 
1223, Eccles. 841-847 and 1168-1175, CAF. I 423, 130 K; Plato I 646, 
173; Antiphanes II 20, 26; Eubulus II 166, 7, II 190, 74; Diphilus 
II 545, 17; Anaxippus III 296, 1; Plautus Captivi 846-853, Persa 85-98, 
Pseudolus 810-836. Gastronomical marvels are described in the fol- 
lowing fragments: Pherecrates CAF. I 174, 108 K, I 182, 130; Tele- 
clides I 209, 1; Metagenes I 706, 6; Nicophon I 777, 13: it is in- 
teresting to note that the first of these passages was imitated by Lu- 
cilius, if the reading adopted by Marx in Lucilius 978 f. is correct. 
Examples of passages in which frugal or sordid fare is referred to 
are the following: Antiphanes CAF. II 111, 226f. K; Alexis II 356, 
162; Diphilus II 544, 14; Poliochus III 390, 2; Plautus Poen. 325 f., 
Stichus 689-691. In addition to the passages already cited I have 
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Out of the impressive number of such passages there are three 
which seem to call for special mention here because of the fact 
that they exhibit features which bring them into close relation 
with the parodies of Matron and with the hypothetical cena 
rustica. They are fragments of Eubulus (CAF. II 177, 37 K), 
of Ephippus (11 255,8), and of Diphilus (11 555,44). In 
each of the three passages the coming onto the table of viands 
at a banquet is obviously being described; the descriptions are 
very much in the manner of Matron, and the viands mentioned 
in the few verses that have been preserved in each case were 
almost certainly items in a longer catalogue. Attention may be 
called especially to the high-sounding language of the fragment 
of Eubulus, to the quasi-personification of viands implied in the 
verbs éreoérAe of vs. 1 of the fragment of Eubulus and émjrre 
of vs. 4 of the fragment of Diphilus,** and to the phrases 
ottws avdpkds in vs. 5 of the fragment of Ephippus 
and Aozadwv in vs. 3 of the fragment of 
Diphilus, which are of interest in connection with Matron’s 
military metaphors. These passages show that the combination 
of catalogues of viands with the mock-heroic tone had a well- 
established place in comedy and that Lucilius would not have 
been venturing far off the beaten track of literary tradition if 
he had composed a satire in which the same combination was 
present.” 

My argument may be recapitulated thus. (1) The words of 
Charisius become fully intelligible if we assume that Lucilius 


noted over forty fragments of the Greek comic writers and of Plautus 
which contain lists of articles of food ranging in length from one to 
four verses; some of these may have belonged to more extended lists, 
and indeed in a few instances are of such a character as to imply 
that they did so. 

11 The word émexépevoe is used in vs. 1 of this fragment, not however 
of a single dish; Diphilus used the same word in another fragment 
(II 562, 64), the reading of which is rather corrupt but which exhibits 
slight suggestions of the mock-heroic. 

12 Lucilius also followed more or less traditional lines in composing 
other descriptions of meals of various sorts. These were fairly nu- 
merous in his writings. For a discussion of them and of their relation 
to other similar compositions, Greek and Latin, see the present writer’s 
article, “The Cena in Roman Satire,” in Class. Phil. XVIII (1923), 


126-143. 
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was the author of a satire containing a burlesque description of 
a feast at which the menu consisted of a long array of cheap, 
common vegetables and herbs, grandiloquently described in 
mock-heroic terms; (2) the fragments of Book V which pre- 
sumably belonged to the piece referred to by Charisius would not 
be out of place in a satire of this sort; (3) Lucilius might have 
derived the suggestion for his satire from Matron’s *Arrixdv 
Seizvov or from another parody by Matron which it is likely 
would have furnished a still closer model; and (4) whether he 
was directly acquainted with Matron’s parodies or not, such a 
satire would have been right in line with the lists of dishes and 
descriptions of repasts (in some instances mock-heroic in char- 
acter) which were so frequently employed for humorous effect 
in comedy. 
L. R. SHER. 


SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE. 


PLURAL VERBS WITH NEUTER PLURAL SUBJECTS 
IN HOMER 


The use of the plural verb with neuter plural subject is a 
marked feature of Homeric syntax and, since this construction 
is very limited in post-Homeric Greek, it might well be made a 
test of relative antiquity within the Homeric books themselves, 
since the oldest portions would probably show the freest use of 
plural verbs with neuter subjects. Such a test has been made 
with the greatest confidence by Robinson Smith in an elaborate 
series of investigations he is making with reference to the 
antiquity of various parts of Homer. This series is now appear- 
ing from the press of Grafton and Company, London. On page 
32 of his Introduction to the Origmal Iliad he argues that 
Homer always used the plural verb with a neuter plural sub- 
ject and the mere fact that a singular verb is used with such a 
subject is valid proof that the passage containing it is late or 
spurious. His conclusion is thus: “ Homer appears so far to 
have preferred the plural verb with neuter plurals that he never 
used the singular, and when the singular verb appears with a 
neuter plural there is other evidence to indicate that the line or 
lines were written in by a later hand.” 

There is not space to discuss each occurrence of neuter plural 
subject in Homer, but it will be sufficient to compare the Iliad 
with the Odyssey, as wholes, and also to discuss the Homeric use 
or extension of plural verbs with neuter subjects. 

In the Ludwich Text of Homer the Iliad has the neuter plural 
subject with a singular verb 190 times, with a plural verb 62 
times; that is, the plural verb is used slightly less than one- 
third as often as the plural. In the Odyssey the singular of the 
verb is used with neuter plural subject 185 times, and the plural 
of the verb is used 56 times, or almost exactly the same relative 
proportion as in the Iliad. Repeated expressions, such as Jeav 
év yovvaou Keita, are counted once for each appearance, but if 
duplicates are not counted it will be found that the Iliad has 31 
neuter plural subjects with plural verbs, the Odyssey has 33 such 
plural verbs. Thirteen of these are common to both poems, 18 
are used with plural verb in the Iliad only and 20 only in the 
Odyssey. 
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The freedom with which the Odyssey uses neuter plural sub- 
jects with plural verbs shows that the creator of that poem was 
not imitating an obsolete usage of the Iliad, but that he was 
using a principle of language alive and creative in his own day. 
When the Homeric Hymns and the poems of Hesiod were writ- 
ten the feeling had completely changed and the use in these 
poems of plural verbs with neuter plural subjects is essentially 
limited to Homeric examples. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
reflect exactly the same feeling and clearly belong to the same 
creative age in the matter of the use of plural verbs with neuter 
subjects, an age long anterior to the creation of the poetry of 
Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. 

In general it is impossible to see any reason for the choice in 
any particular case of either the singular or the plural verb with 
neuter plural subject, but the reason must have lain in the poetic 
instincts of the author. 

There are three words for knees in Homer and all are neuter 
plurals, yovvata, yotva, yvia. However, the last is more indefi- 
nite in its meaning and does not always refer to the knees. The 
first of these is used with the singular verb seventeen times, with 
the plural but once, the second has the singular verb four times, 
the plural not at all, while the third has the plural ten times, 
the singular but eight. There is no neuter plural used as a 
subject as many as eight times which does not take both the 
singular and the plural verb. 

The following pairs seem to make impossible any other dis- 
tinction between the singular and the plural verb than the hid- 
den choice of poetic feeling; that is, melody and not meaning 
guided the poet: 


appara aigaoKke 369. appara émrétpexov W 504. 
BéAea P 631. péov M 159. 
yvia Baptverat T 165. yvia. II 805. 
dévdpea e 238. dévdpea mepixacr 114. 
ddxpva xvTo W 385. ddxpva 523. 
Séopata a 204. déopara e&exéxvvto 6 279. 
Sovpa Sotpa mayev A 572. 
Sovpata M 36. Sovpara méav E 657. 
Opdypara A 69. Spdypata mimrov 552. 
Sopata TéTUKTO Sopara N 22. 
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Sopara éorw p 265. Sdépata e 381. 
dadpa éorw Y 265. Sapa evar. 182. 
éyxea 135. éyxea N 134. 
€Ovea mpoxéovro B 465. €Ovea ayeipero 632. 
elpata 26. X 510. 
évtea KEKALTO K 471. ExovTat = 130. 
épya TéruKTat X 450. TerevxaTat B 63. 
épya 7 391. épya yévovto © 130. 
ETTATO p 208. €peT ua Emreryov pe 205. 
jvia ovyxuTo II 470. qvia HixOnoav II 404. 
nyata 153. npata o 367. 
KThpaTa y 355. KThpata 7 411. 
pnAa N 492. panda iaveorkov 184. 
ovata O 129. ovata A 633. 
melpata M 79. meipata €xovrat H 102. 
TevXEa KEiTaL 195. Tevxea ExOVTaL = 197. 


Monro in his Homeric Grammar, section 173, attempts to 
account for the neuter plural taking a plural verb by saying: 
“When the plural is used, it will generally be found that the 
word is really plural in meaning; i. e., that it calls up the notion 
of distinct units. Thus it is used with distinctly plural parts of 
the body.” He then cites such neuter plurals as yxetAea, ovata, 
pédXea. However xeiAea is never thus used when it refers to parts 
of the body, but only when it means the rim of a jar, and then 
in the single phrase, xeiAea xexpdavro, three times repeated. Like- 
wise ovata takes the plural verb but once and that once it refers 
not to ears as parts of the body, but to the handles of Nestor’s 
wine jar. The word péAea is used with a plural verb but a sin- 
gle time. His additional note that “The exception to the use 
of the singular verb with the neuter plural subjects are fewest 
with pronouns and adjectives, doubtless on account of their want 
of a distinct plural meaning,” was based on a conjecture of what 
might be probable, but it is also contrary to the facts, since it is 
just with pronouns that Homer uses the plural verbs most freely. 
The four pronouns, 4, rd, taivra, rade, take twenty-one plural 
verbs and but fifty-two verbs in the singular, which is a decid- 
edly higher ratio of plural to singular than obtains with nouns. 

Vogrinz, Grammatik des homerischen Dialektes, pp. 288 ff., 
gives an apparently complete list of neuter plural nouns with 
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singular verbs only, with plural verbs only, and with both singu- 
lar and plural verbs. His results are far different from those 
reached independently by me. He places among the neuter 
plural nouns used exclusively with singular verbs, BéAea, yovvara, 
Séopata, weipata. The verbs may easily be changed 
from plural to singular in BéAea péov, M 159, Ovperpa oreivowro, 
o 386, pda iavecxov, 184, but no such a change is permitted by 
the meter in yovvara éppwaarto, 3, Séopata eexéxvvro, 6 279, and 
especially in weipata éxovra:, H 102. 

There are six neuter plurals used only with singular verbs 
which he has overlooked, each in a single passage, Saidara 
avéBpaxe, T 13, xépa medica, A 109, pergcdnuata eyepev, o 8, 
peradpeva yupvwbein, M 428, mpdBata éoxe, 124, forada éayn, 
A 559. 

The short list given by Vogrinz of neuter plurals used exclu- 
sively with plural verbs is most misleading, since even that short 
list contains three words, ordyata, téxva, dpeiara, which never 
take the plural verb, except when they are included in a com- 
pound subject. 

The author refers to B 489 as an illustration of the use of 
oropara with a plural verb: 


ovd’ ef pou Séxa pev yAdooa, Séxa ordpar’ «lev, 


where the verb is used quite as much with yAdoow as with the 
neuter plural. 

He does not name the passages where réxva is used with the 
plural verb, but there are three: » 42, B 136, = 514. In the first 
the subject is yuvy kai vm téxva, in the other two the subject is 
GAoxo. Kal viru téxva. In anyone of these three passages the 
singular could hardly have been used, even if the neuter had 
been itself singular and not plural. 

The last word given by him, ¢peiara, is used but once in 


Homer and that once in ® 197: 
’Oxeavoio, 


ov wep mavrTes ToTapol Kal 


kal Kpyvat Kal dpeiata pakpa vdovory ° 


It is hard to believe that anyone who has read Homer could 
quote this passage to illustrate the use of a neuter plural sub- 
ject with a plural verb. 
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The neuters which most frequently take the plural verb are 
the two nouns, jvia, é6vea, the first is used five times with the 
plural and but once with the singular, yet the jvia ovyxuro of 
II 470 seems to represent the same notion of plurality as the 
via nixPyoav used in the same book but a few verses before, 
II 404. The second word, é@vea, takes the plural verb six times, 
the singular but once. These two words are the only Homeric 
neuter plurals, used as often as six times, which show any 
marked preference for the plural verb. 

Much seems to depend on the form of the verb, so that when 
some present form of the verb zéAw is used, if the neuter plural 
takes the active form of the verb it is always used in the singular, 
but if the middle is used it is invariably plural. The neuter 
plural subject never takes wéAovou nor wéAera, but either wéAe or 
médovra, generally the latter. There are so many examples of 
this and the subjects are so varied that we can hardly doubt that 
it was the euphony of the verb which guided the poet in his 
choice. The fact that we have jyata réAovra o 367 and in a few 
verses jyata TeA€oOn, + 153, must have its explanation in the form 
of the verb rather than in any shift in the meaning of the subject. 

It can hardly be an accident that no neuter plural subject ever 
takes a verb ending in -ovo., hence when there is a choice between 
such a form as éye. and éxovor, the singular form is always chosen. 
Hesiod differs from Homer in this, since in the four plural 
verbs he has with neuter subjects in the Theogony two of them 
are péAovor and xaiovor. 

There is a decided tendency to use the plural of the impera- 
tive with neuter plural subjects, especially in the form peddvrwv. 
When Eumaeus was about to return to his hut and his swine 
he urged Telemachus to be on his guard, summing up his advice 
with these words, col ravra peddvrwv p 594. Telemachus at once 
replied and repeated his words, but he said éyot rdvra 
pednoe. Evidently the singular of the indicative reéchoes the 
plural of the imperative, and no refinement was intended re- 
garding the content of the subject. The distinction is one of 
meter and melody, but not of meaning or of grammar. 

Homer sometimes combines in a single verse or sentence a 
singular verb and a plural with neuter plural subjects: 

B 185: Sovpa vewv Kai ondpta réAvvrat. 

0315: Sotpa ... ... totavro. These 
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words Sopa and woAAd are used elsewhere both with a singular 
and with a plural verb, so that the choice here must be the 
result of metrical needs. The plural verbs in both of these 
passages can hardly be due to any peculiar plural meaning in 
the subject or to any vague feeling of a dualizing plural. 

The following conclusions seem warranted, first, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey belong to and reflect the same stage of linguistic 
development in the use of the plural verb with the neuter plural 
subject, and second, the choice of singular or plural verb with 
neuter plural subject depended rather on the metrical form of 
the verb than on any shift of meaning in the subject. The 
causes are to be found in the vague domain of melody rather 


than in the definite logic of grammar. 
JoHN A. Scort. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


HESIOD’S POLYP 


One is apt to experience a certain distress of mind upon read- 
ing in Botsford’s Hellenic History a description of life in winter 
based on Hesiod: “ We catch but one pleasing glimpse of indoor 
life, where the unwedded, tender girl bides near her mother. 
After bathing and anointing herself with oil, she sleeps peace- 
fully during the night, while out of doors the homeless polypous 
gnaws his own foot in dismal haunts.”* The contrast of the 
young girl within the house with the polyp out of doors seems 
rather unexpected. Farmers usually have little to say about 
such animals. The matter is further complicated by the fact 
that this particular cuttle-fish is gnawing his foot! 

The Greek text is: ? 


Or” dvooreos Ov 


Now the interpretation of dvéoreos as given by Hesychius, 


1G. W. Botsford: Hellenic History, 1922, page 53. 
2Hesiodi Carmina Recensuit Aloisius Rzach, editio altera 1908, 


Teubner text, Works and Days, lines 524-25. 


HESIOD’S POLYP. ny 


dvooreos cxwAné, seems to have been gener- 

ally accepted. But that the polyp gnaws its own foot has not 

found such universal credence. Pliny (N. H. IX, 29) says: 

Ipsum brachia sua rodere falsa opinio est; id enim e congris 

evenit ei. It is ordinarily dismissed as a popular misconception. 
We have another difficulty in the following line: 


ovde of Seixvy vopov SpynOjvar. 


Is the polyp in the habit of going to pasture? This is some- 
what harder to explain. Furthermore, we hear sometimes of 
cuttle-bone, the interior shell of the cuttle-fish. So the Bone- 
less One is apparently not even boneless. Of course, in the popu- 
lar imagination it might be so. 

But is it not possible to suggest a simpler and more natural 
interpretation? There are several words of this sort in The 
Works and Days: the Housebearer, which is interpreted the 
snail; the Day-sleeping Man, the thief; the Knowing One, the 
ant; and so on.* They are all familiar things of the farmer’s 
daily life. It is doubtful whether the octopus was so familiar. 

Professor H. J. Rose suggests that a tabu of speech lies at 
the bottom of some of these words. He cites the following: ° 


‘And cut not, on the merry feast-day of the gods, dry from 
green off the five-branched thing with bright iron.’ ... Re- 
duced to more common speech it means, ‘ Do not pare your nails 
on a holy day.’ . . . Nail-parings are common magical material ; 
get those of an enemy, and you may by the use of proper charms 
work all kinds of evil on him. 


Of course in some cases, or possibly in all cases, it may be 
merely ornamental language. And yet, in the instance under 
discussion, it might conceivably be a relic of protective magic. 
May we not interpret the Boneless One as the sheep-dog, and 
say that the periphrasis was intended originally to preserve the 


’ For example, F. A. Paley, The Epics of Hesiod (second edition, 
revised; London, 1883); C. Goettling, ed. of 1843 (Gothae) ; Heber M. 
Hays, Notes on the Works and Days of Hesiod (dissertation, Univ. of 
Chicago; Chicago, 1918). 

Line 571, gepéocxos; 605, tuepdxorros dvnp; 778, see Hays’ thesis 
for others. 

5H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece 1925, pages 138-39. 
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dog from hostile influences? Hesiod has mentioned many of 
the familiar animals of the farm: the ox, the goat, the sheep. 
Why not the dog? In the house all is warm and cheerful while 
in the fireless out-house all is dismal, and the dog is hungry. 
He has no bone! Obviously he does not gnaw his own foot any 
more than a cuttle-fish would, but this is proper poetic exag- 
geration with proper poetic effect. It is the time, as Hesiod says, 
for men to have larger rations and the oxen but half. The 
dog” is cold and hungry for the sun shows him no pasture to 
which he may go. There in the summer-time the sheep-dog 
might well procure bones from animals of his own killing. 

With this rendering of dvéoreos the lines might be read: ® 
“Through the delicate maiden it (Boreas) bloweth not, who 
within the house abideth by her dear mother’s side, not yet 
knowing the works of golden Aphrodite: When she hath bathed 
her tender body and anointed her with olive oil and lieth down 
at night within the house, on a winter day, when the Boneless 
One (sheep-dog) gnaweth his own foot within his fireless house 
and cheerless home: for the sun showeth him no pasture 
whereto to go, but wheeleth over the land and city of swarthy 
men and shineth more slowly on the Panhellenes.” 

And so we suggest not Hxstop’s Potyp—but Hzsiopn’s Doe! 


HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW. 
THe CoLLEGE. 


® Lines 559-60. 

7 Hesiod elsewhere, lines 604-5, gives the practical admonition to feed 
the sharp-toothed dog lest the Day-sleeping Man steal one’s goods. It is 
evident from this that dogs were often boneless in winter. 

* The translation is that of A. W. Mair, Oxford 1908, with two paren- 
thetical words of our own inserted. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES Muszeum, Vol. LXXV (1926). 


Pp. 1-5. C. Fries, Homerica. 1. Od. 19, 163 dad Spuds 78’ aad 
nérpys (cf. Pl. Rep. 544D; Hes. Theog. 35; Pl. Phaedr. 275B). 
There is a similarity of expression in Jeremiah 2, 26 and 3, 9 
and the chronology does not preclude some connection. The 
expression may have been disseminated by the Phoenicians. 
2. In the fourth book of the Odyssey Proteus gives information 
to Menelaus about Odysseus very unwillingly. Here there may 
be some influence from the Indic saga. In the Upanishads 
wisdom is always kept secret from the unworthy. The Brahmans 
had great fear that their glory might be dimmed by a general 
knowledge of their teachings. Egyptian influence is also con- 
ceivable. In certain respects Proteus resembles the Babylonian 
god Ea or Oannes. 


Pp. 6-44. Gisbert Beyerhaus, Philosophische Voraussetzungen 
in Augustins Briefen. Erster Teil. A very elaborate discussion 
of epistles 16-17, in which Augustine and his former teacher, 
Maximus of Madaura, measure their strength. The psychology 
of the disputants is discussed and the relation of their arguments 
to Stoic and Neoplatonic doctrines. 


Pp. 45-51. Leo Weber, Zu den Hion- Epigrammen (cf. Plut. 
Cimon 7; Aeschin. 3, 184; Philol. 74, 257 ff.). At Athens the 
funeral oration had assumed a more or less fixed form even 
before Gorgias, and in these three epigrams we probably see 
traces of this earlier form. 


Pp. 52-57. L. Radermacher, Zu Platon dem Komiker. In 
Cramer, Anecd. 3, 195 we should probably read: IAdrwv, ody 6 
girdaodos, GAN’ 5 Kepap<evs, 6 kop > uwraros, @ Kat Kpartivov oida 
avvadovra. In this case we would know the deme of Plato. 2. 
From a consideration of the scholium RV on Aristophanes’ 
Peace 394, the scholium on the Birds 1556, and that on the 
Lysistrata 490, R. concludes that the Pisander of Plato was 
produced shortly before the Peace of Aristophanes. 


Pp. 58-83. Anna Tumarkin, Der Unsterblichkeitsgedanke 
in Platos ‘Phaidon.’ A protest against the assumption of all 
modern interpreters of the Phaedo that the purpose of the dia- 
logue is to prove personal immortality. Plato uses the picture 
of the soul bidding defiance to death only for the purpose of 
his exposition. The real problems of the dialogue are: 1. The 
relation of individual existence to the whole of reality; 2. that 
of the individual consciousness to its objective content; 3. that 
of reality to the ‘ idea.’ 
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Pp. 84-97. O. Schissel, Polybios Hist. X 21, § 2-8. A dis- 
cussion of Polybius’ theory of historical biography as set forth 
in this introduction to his treatment of Philopoemen, and of 
the relation of his theory to the statements of the theoretical 
writers as to the form of the typical éyxomov. 


Pp. 98-105. Alfred Klotz, Ersparung in Schrift und Wort 
im Lateinischen. Klotz makes use of the examples given by 
Cicero (Or. 153): multimodis [= multi(s) modis]; in vas- 
argentets [= vas(is) argenteis|; palm- et crinibus [= palm (1s) 
et crinibus | ; tecti- fractis [= tecti(s) fractis| to emend various 
passages and to explain certain readings of the MSS. Marcellus 
Empiricus (20, 5 p. 147, 34 Nied.) ponderis portati- vel ex 
contusione [== portati(one) ] ; Bell. Hisp. 18, 6 transfuge- nun- 
tiaruntque [= transfuge(runt) ] ; Caes. B. C. 1, 64, 6 excipr- ac 
sublevantur [= eaxctpi(untur)|; Bell. Afr. 51, 2 duc- et ita 
derigere [==duc(ere)]; Plaut. Men. 308 ill- homines [= il- 
I(os)]; Trin. 920 ist- homines [= <ist(os)]; ete. (altogether 
twelve examples from Plautus). It is a striking feature of 
Terence that he does not allow himself this liberty except in 
the case of multimodis (Heaut. 320). 


Pp. 106-114. W. Morel, Eine Rede bei Josephus (Bell. Iud. 
VII 341sqq.). The speech of Eleazar could not have been 
delivered in this form, since all who heard it perished. Josephus 
avails himself of what he found in Greek authors and composes 
an imaginary address. M. sees traces of the influence of Plato, 
Euripides, Posidonius, Aristotle, Xenophon, and Megasthenes. 


Pp. 115-126. Th. Birt, Pontifex und sexagenaru de ponte. 
(Zu Catull c. 17). The meanings of the Greek words yedupifew 
and yedupioues (cf. Strabo 400; Plut. Sull. 6 and 13; Hesych. 
S. V. yepupis) show that in v. 1 laedere and not ludere is correct. 
Catullus’ bridge was apparently used for sacra which consisted 
in salire and subsilire. V. 6 should read: In quo vel ‘salt 
subsili!’ sacra suscipiantur, possibly In quo ‘ vel sali subsili!’ 
sacra suscipiantur. Sali and subsili are imperatives and are 
the sacra referred to. Their use is similar to that in the titles 
of books and poems. Cf. titles of Varro’s Menippean satires. 
The dance referred to by Catullus was like that of the Salii, 
and CIL 5, 4492 proves that there were Salii at Verona. A 
wooden floor was better than stone for dancing and in primitive 
times the bridge was used for the Salian dances. Swamps and 
rivers protected a city. On the other side was the enemy and 
the bridge afforded him an approach. Thus the martial dance 
on the bridge, with its stamping and blowing of trumpets, was 
to protect the city. The enemy on the other side heard it and 
was seized by a holy awe. This gives a solution for the problem 
of the origin of the word pontifer. The priest was bridge- 
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builder and in early times was appointed to build the wooden 
bridges necessary for the sacra, especially for the sacra Saliorum. 
The Catullus poem also affords a possible explanation of the 
proverbial sexagenaru de ponte (cf. Cic. Rosc. Am. 100; Varro 
Menip. 493 f. Biich.; depontani Fest. 75 M.). It is probable 
that at an early period it was the custom to thrust from the 
bridge aged people who could no longer take part in the dancing 
and leaping. This would constitute the laedere of v.1. Inv. 8, 
where Catullus wants to pitch an old fellow head over heels 
from the bridge, he is probably thinking of the proverbial expres- 
sion. 


Pp. 127-128. Miszellen. 1. Otmar Schissel, note on Ausonius, 
Mosella 32. 2. Fridericus Marx, De Rudentis comoediae nomine 
Graeco. A reply to Wilamowitz, Menander das Schiedsgericht, 
Berlin, 1925 (pagina ultima). 3. N. Wecklein, Zu Strab. 5, 235. 
For probably or kapapwlevres is 
to be read. 4. Alfred Klotz, Zu Ps. Plut. Mor. 241a. Read: 
ce, téxvov, ddaxpus | Tov Kal épov 
kat Aaxedatponov. | 

Pp. 129-141. M. Boas, Das alteste Catozitat. The verse, the 
second hexameter of the distich 2, 22, is quoted in an epistola 
Vindician comitis archiatrorum ad Valentinianum imperatorem 
(p. 24, line 21 Niedermann). It is thus quoted in Hauthal’s 
edition of Cato (1869, p. xxiiif.): Quod cum pati coepisset 
infirmus, flens et gemens illud Catonis saepe dicebat: ‘ corporis 
auxilium medico committe fideli, ego autem perito restiti. H. 
did not consult Vindicianus but took the quotation from Daum’s 
edition {Cygneae 1672). Thus H. thought V. was trying to 
emend the verse of Cato and proposed restitut for restiti. What 
is actually found in V. is: ... fideli,’ ego autem dico et perito, 
and restiti is the first word of the following sentence. The 
error was due to Scaliger in the first place. So far as the Cato 
passage is concerned auzilium is correct, but V. undoubtedly 
wrote exigua, and this reading should be retained by the editors 
in this letter. The meaning of the phrase, corporis exigua, is 
“diseases of the body.’ An elaborate history of the reason for 
these two corrupt readings follows. 7 


Pp. 142-155. Oskar Viedebantt, Warum hat Seneca die 
Apokolokyntosis geschrieben? Seneca wrote the Apocolocyntosis 
not because of personal resentment (as Biicheler and Weinreich), 
but from motives of political expediency. Nero’s reign is to 
be a new aureum saeculum; all is to be different. Therefore 
the former ruler has to be dealt with severely. The work was 
not written in secret agreement with Agrippina (as Kurfess). 
However, Seneca spares her as much as possible so as not to 
arouse her resentment. Her power was not to be underrated. 

6 
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Pp. 156-183. Richard Holland, Battos. Discussion of the 
Battus episode from the story of Hermes’ theft of Apollo’s 
cattle together with a comparison of the versions of the story 
in Antoninus Liberalis (fr. 23) and Ovid (Met. 2, 680-707). 
Antoninus probably followed Nicander more closely than the 
other authors who had previously told the story of Battus [Hesiod 
(Hoeae), Didymarchus, Antigonus of Carystus, and Apollonius 
of Rhodes]. Discussion of different versions of the Hermes story 
as a whole. The addition of the Battus episode may have come 
from Cyrene. It is evidently connected with Arcadia and with 
Tas Aeyouevas Barrov cxomds of Arcadia. There was a pre-Dorian 
connection between Cyrene and Arcadia (Malten, Kyrene pp. 
134 ff.) and in later times as well. The oecist of Cyrene was 
probably called Battus. In Hesych. s. v. is found: Barrov oxomd - 
xwpiov AiBins, Bdrrov. Possibly a strikingly formed rock 
near Cyrene gave to Arcadians familiar with it the idea of call- 
ing a similar formation in their own country by the same name. 


Pp. 184-202. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu den Beschliissen JG I? 
91/92. The discussion for the most part deals with the inter- 
pretation of the decrees, but several restorations are attempted. 
The decree on the reverse is not a continuatior of that on the 
front, but (as Beloch) between the two there must have been 
passed a third. The first decree is of the year Ol. 85? or 87? 
and the later date is the more probable. The decree on the 
reverse was composed about Ol. 89, possibly as early as the end 
of Ol. 87 or the beginning of Ol. 88. The assumed third decree 
was passed in Ol. 877. B. sees in the Callias who proposed the 
second decree the son of ‘Immév]ixos [Korte, Hermes 45 (1901), 
626] proposer of the first. 


Pp. 203-214. Adolf Busse, Der Wortsinn von Adyos bei 
Heraklit. Mainly a discussion of fr. 1. In H. Adyos is either: 
(1) ‘discourse’ with its various shades of meaning (‘ discus- 
sion,’ ‘ doctrine,’ ‘ theory,’ argumentation,’ etc.) or (2) ‘ process 
of reasoning, ‘law of reasoning,’ ‘cosmic law,’ ete. In the 
fragments that are unaffected by Stoic additions it never means 
*Vernunft’ or ‘ Weltvernunft.’ 


Pp. 215-222. Hans Oppermann, Plotin-Handschriften. 1. 
Codex Darmstadiensis (D). History of previous editions of 
P. Description of the MS. D. is an early copy of A, and was 
made before Ficinus inserted his conjectures. D. is of the period 
1470-1492. 


Pp. 223-229. Paul Keseling, Justins ‘ Dialog gegen Trypho’ 
und Platons ‘Protagoras.’ Justin Martyr was thoroughly 
familiar with the thought of the Protagoras, probably from the 
original, possibly from a florilegium or a compendium. K. 
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arranges the related passages from the two works in parallel 
columns, 


Pp. 230-231. Wilhelm Uhdet, Zu Plutarchs Moralia. Ten 
emendations. 


Pp. 232-234. Carolus Mras, De Culice Vergilii. 1. Vv. 
198-200 should be read and punctuated: et quod erat tardo somni 
languore remoto | nescius—aspiciens timor obcaecaverat artus—| 
hoc minus e. q. 8. 2. In v. 197 cristam is correct not cristae. 
3. Vv. 243-246 are to be read: quid? Sarum procul adverso 
qui monte revolvit, | contempsisse dolor quem numina vincit 
acerbans, | otia quaerentem frustra. Simul ite, puellae, | ite 
e.g. s. 4. In wv. 363 f. devotum bellis—= deditum bellis is war- 
ranted by Phaedrus, Seneca, Suetonius, and Lucan. There is 
no reason for disregarding the statement of Donatus that Vergil 
wrote the Culex when he was sixteen. 


Pp. 235-237. Fridericus Marx, Vetus Italia in Italia Nova. 
A comparison of Lucilius’ journey to Sicily with that of the 
painter Philipp Hackert in the year 1777. Also a comparison 
of the portents at the death of ‘ Lupwm malum iudicem’ (1, 37) 
with those at the death of the popes Adeodatus and Sixtus V. 


Pp. 238-240. Miszellen. 1. Th. Birt, Uber vas argenteis und 
Verwandtes. A reply to A. Klotz, pp. 98ff. 2. Th. Birt, 
Nachtrag zu Catull c. 17 (Oben S. 115f.). 3. Alfred Klotz, 
Berichtigung zu S. 102. 


Pp. 241-265. Anton Eltert, Das Altertum und die Ent- 
deckung Amerikas. A history of Greek geographical theories 
and discoveries and of their transmission to Columbus and his 
contemporaries. 


Pp. 266-286. Richard Hennig, Neue Erkenntnisse zur Geo- 
graphie Homers. Homer’s geography is to be taken seriously. 
The home of the Cimmerians (Od. 11, 13-19) was in the south- 
western part of Britain. The climate answers Homer’s descrip- 
tion, and the original inhabitants of Wales and Cornwall who 
came over to Brittany were called Cymry. Near the land of 
the Cimmerians was the entrance to the lower world. Thus in 
Od. 24, 1-14 the ‘arm of the sea’ is possibly the English 
Channel, and the ‘ White Rock,’ the chalk cliffs of the Channel. 
Dorpfeld’s theory that Phaeacia is Corfu is ridiculous, if he 
continues to maintain that Ithaca is Leucas. From the peaks of 
the one island those of the other are visible. Dérpfeld locates 
Ogygia at Cape Santa Maria di Leuca, the southeastern point of 
Italy. If the Phaeacians lived in Corfu, they would have had to 
steer for this cape on practically every voyage they made. And 
yet Odysseus remained there seven years without seeing a ship! 
Where then did the Phaeacians, those famous mariners, sail if 
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they knew neither Ogygia, the first land to the west, nor Ithaca, 
the first land to the south? On the contrary, Homer’s picture 
of Phaeacia is that of a land situated in the far west; it was 
bordered by an endlessly wide sea; it was eighteen days (about 
1200 kilometers) to the northeast of the far-away island, Ogygia. 
The city of the Phaeacians was visible from the sea and on a 
beautiful stream flowing into the ocean; there was a perceptible 
tide (not true of the coasts of the Mediterranean). The Phaea- 
cians knew above all other men how to pilot ‘ swift ships’; they 
were rich in trade and in metals. The city of Tartessus answers 
all of these requirements. We know (cf. Schulten, ‘ Tartessos ’- 
Buch, Hamburg, 1922) that in Homer’s day it was the greatest 
commercial city in the world. Gades was probably founded to 
take advantage of the trade of Tartessus. It was the Biblical 
Tarschisch. The word ‘Scheria’ is probably related to the 
Phoenician schchr==oyp =‘ trade.’ The description of the 
coast of Phaeacia in the Odyssey corresponds to that of the coast 
of Andalusia, and the ‘ broad-flowing’ river is the Guadalquivir, 
which carried to the Phaeacians their wealth of metals. Ogygia 
would then be Madeira (as Breusing), or more probably one of 
the western Canaries. Homer undoubtedly knew of Tartessus 
through the Phoenicians. 


Pp. 287-290. C. Fries, Homerica II. 1. Note on Od. 4, 
125 ff. 2. The second half of the Odyssey must be distinguished 
from the first half. It is later. It is not court poetry but a 
poem of the wrath of the people, a protest against autocracy. 


Pp. 291-325. Leo Weber, Pausanias’ Beschreibung des Kera- 
meikos-Friedhofes (I 29). In sec. 4 pvqpya is not to be emended 
to pvnpara (as C. F. Hermann), but signifies the whole enclosure 
of the military memorial cemetery. In sec. 4 éradyoar, 
said of those who fell at Drabescus (464 B. C.), is to be inter- 
preted chronologically and not topographically. Of course this 
is an error on the part of P. There were at least two graves 
of an earlier date: (1) that of those who fell at the ‘ Nine Ways’ 
in 475 B. C. (Schol. Aeschin. 2, 31); (2) that of those who 
perished in the Chersonesus and in Thasos in 466/5 B. C. (JG 
1, 432). The first of these may have been a cenotaph. Dis- 
cussion of the location of the various graves and monuments. 
Nothing definite can be ascertained owing to P’s style (oratio 
variata). P. undoubtedly visited the Ceramicus, but he need 
not have done so to describe it as he does. He had before him 
a ‘periegetic’ work which (or its authority) must have come 
from a period before 200 B. C., at which date the burial place 
was laid waste by Philip V. 


Pp. 326-340. E. Bickel, Der Sirius bei Manilius. Text, 
translation, and emendations of Manilius 1, 396-411. 
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Pp. 341-352. Mauriz Schuster, Kritische und erklairende 
Beitrige zu Martial. Discussion of ten passages mainly in the 
light of the new edition of Heraeus (Leipzig, 1925). 


Pp. 353-368. Ernst Maass, Psaphon und Sappho. I. A vast 
collection of lexicographical and etymological material. From 
emended glosses of Hesychius: | ppov- 
rifwv, Wnpodoywrns; and others M. argues that Wargo is an 
affectionate (due to the doubling) form of Wade, the feminine 
of Yadwv, and means ‘ Rechnerin.’ II. Psaphon is the name of 
a supposedly Libyan god (Max. Tyr. 29, 4, p. 344 Hobein). 
According to the legend, he was originally a mortal, but caught 
birds, taught them to sing ‘a great god is Psaphon,’ and was 
deified by the Libyans. This Vadwv probably got his name 
from Yador, or from a region covered with stones and called ra 
yapa. The original scene of the legend was probably the stony 
waste of La Crau in the delta of the Rhone. La Crau (% xpavpa 
yn), the Arabia Petraea of Gaul, is called the Gallic Libya by 
Avienus (689 ff.), and Pliny (3, 33) applies the adjective 
‘ Libyca’ to two of the mouths of the Rhone. Aeschylus (fr. 
189) says that before the battle of the giants with Hercules 
(or Zeus) La Crau was not a stony land. Therefore, Yagduwv 
is the giant of La Crau. : 


Pp. 369-392. Otmar Schissel, Die rhetorische Kunstlehre 
des Rufus von Perinth. The réyvy fyropuxy attributed to Rufus 
of Perinthus (C. Hammer Rhet. Gr. 1, 2, 399-407) has been un- 
justly censured according to S. To vindicate the work he makes 
a very careful analysis of its Bpaxtrys cal ovvropia. The author 
is probably Rufus of Perinthus. 


Pp. 393-421. Erik Peterson, Engel- und Damonennamen. 
Nomina barbara. Discussion of some hundred and twenty- 
eight names. 


Pp. 422-446. Wilhelm Ensslin, Ein Prozessvergleich unter 
Klerikern vom Jahre 481. (Zu Papyrus Princeton 55). This 
papyrus was published by Henry B. Dewing in T. P. A. P. A. 
53 (1922), 113-127. E. supplements the treatment of D. Text, 
notes, and emendations. 

Pp. 447-448. Miszelle. E. Schwyzer, Zu Kallimachos (Epigr. 
41 u. 44) und zu Lykophron (vs. 1391). In Callimachus 41 in 
the third hexameter read: ovxi ovveid’ “Hpwv. In Callimachus 44 
for Bentley’s ovyéprns read: 6 ovydpvys OF 6 ovyapyys = Os oiya 
dpvura. In Lycophron 1391 instead of Anxrnpia: read Anxntpiaz. 
Anxhrpia is an Ionized feminine from Aaxyrnp, the southwestern 
point of Cos. 


Pp. 449-452. Register. RosBert Parvin STRICKLER. 


SoUTHWESTERN, MEMPHIS. 
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GLorta, XVII (1928), 1-2. 


Pp. 1-46. Johann Sofer, Die Vulgarismen in den Etymolo- 
giae des Isidorus von Sevilla, investigates Isidorus’ statements 
on vulgar expressions, characterized by him with vulgo or the 
like: 7 rustic expressions, among them semen ‘ spelt’; 7 botani- 
cal; 18 zoological, including cattus, which Sofer thinks to be 
not Celtic, but African in origin; 7 religious and mythological ; 
6 names of clothing, including camisia; 6 names of weapons; 
17 miscellaneous. 


Pp. 46-56. Paul Kretschmer, Das mit -b- gebildete !atein- 
ische Futurum und Imperfectum, argues for a periphrastic form 
of which the first element is a participle; the -ns- in *paransf6 
was lost by analogy to the older sigmatic future *parasd, formed 
like faxo and Oscan-Umbrian futures. Conj. III did not need 
such a new future, as it had -d- and -é- subjunctives; Conj. IV 
got forms in -ibd by analogy of -ab6 -ébé, for the phonetically 
regular -iébd. The imperfect was similarly formed; that of 
Conj. III is by analogy to Conj. II. Or the imperfect with 
-b- is analogical to the future; the reverse analogy is less likely. 
The Slavic imperfect in -achti is similarly made of a nom. ptc. 
with jachti from *ésa, I. HE. perfect of es-. 

Forms of the type calefacio, separable in early Latin, have as 
prior element an infinitive which has dropped the useless -re; 
facio with inf. is found Plaut. Ep. 411 f., Enn. Ann. 493 M. 


Pp. 56-66. Hjalmar Frisk, Partizipium und Verbum finitum 
im Spatgriechischen, argues that the participle as substitute for 
a finite verb, both in New Test. and in the papyri, is only ap- 
parent, and may be explained otherwise—anacoluthon, logical 
equivalence to another grammatical category, unskilful striving 
for higher style, etc. 


Pp. 66-71. W. Beschewliew, Mittelgriechisches, gives phono- 
logical, syntactical, and lexical notes on the old Bulgarian in- 
scriptions in Greek, found in northern Bulgaria, which date 
mostly from the time of Khan Omurtag, 814-831 A. D. 


Pp. 71-75. Th. Birt, Noch einmal das paparium bei Seneca, 
objects to the interpretation of Immisch, Gl. XV 151, since a 
paederastic allusion is not in place, and considers the word to be 
papparium, formed from pa(p)pare ‘eat,’ after cibarium. 


Pp. 75-81. A. Musié, Lat. ni and nisi, argues that ni 
is originally a comparative particle not primarily negative, cf. 
similar comparative particles in Slavic; and that this explains 
the postposition of si in ni-si, and why ni and nisi have the 
same meaning, as well as the use of nisi ‘ except ’ in comparisons. 
He thinks that I. E. *nei is of two origins: (1) loc. of pro- 
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nominal stem no-, originally demonstrative ‘thus,’ cf. Greek 
vn vat, Latin né nae ‘verily’; (2) neg. *ne + concessive- 
hypothetical *ei; and that in the concessive-hypothetical mean- 
ings the comparative and the negative meanings fell together. 


Pp. 81-104. Hans Krahe, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu 
den messapischen Inschriften. Mess. consonant-+-i gave 
doubled consonant; so dentals tdsnrl and 8 z, but not labials 
or gutturals. This i was consonantal, since the vocalic i in -tis 
did not cause the change. Ti gave not tt but t@, which was 
latinized either tt or ss; and for this 6 the probable value is 
voiceless th as in English; similarly, some alteration in sound 
is to be assumed in the other geminates of this origin. The 
character transliterated as z is the voiced counterpart of 8, as 
is shown by dazes daS-ta. Stems in postconsonantal io have 
nom. -es, gen. -ihi; in postvocalic io have nom. -hias, gen. 
-hiaihi, in which the prior -hi- is graphic for consonantal i. 
Venetic shows a similar use of -hi-. 

Another type shows Mess. nom. -as, gen. -aos or -os, and nom. 
-es, gen. eos. I.E. eu, which remained in Illyrian, became 
ou and then au in Mess., and with contraction o, graphic for 
au and u respectively. Sometimes however ao becomes not o 
but a; cf. a similar development in Etr. raufi rafi rufi. 

There are a few feminine names, 4 stems, with nom. -a, gen. 
-as, dat. loc. -a. Some of these end in -nnoa and similar 
groups, showing a doubling of the consonant before o, graphic 
for u or u; but the o is kept in the script of the resultant form, 
unlike the disappearance of i in nn from ni, etc. 


Pp. 104-106. Albrecht von Blumenthal, Messapisches, iden- 
tifies the second name in ’Axpovidas, Avxas in Iamblichus’ list of 
Pythagoreans, with variant Sixas, as miswritten for SAIKA%, 
the Greek equivalent of a Mess. name saihikas C.I.M. 7%. The 
gen. verrinihi C. I. M. 54 is an -inios derivative of *verres from 
*verios; which may be the same name as that of Verres, Cicero’s 
enemy, and may account for the aberrant form of the gentile 
name. 


Pp. 106-113. Erich Stolte, Zur faliskischen Ceresinschrift, 
reads in part 


eqo urnel[a ex] tela fita idu res : 
arcentelom hut X lom : pe: parai [: ] douiad 


and interprets, in Latin: ego, urnula ex terra facta (fita), indu 
res, *argentulum.?. peperi; det; and in German: Ich, die 
kleine aus Erde entstandene (gewordene) Urne, habe, in 
(meinem) Innern Besitz (Habe, res), gegossenes? giesshares ? 
Silber hervorgebracht (erzeugt); mdge sie (Ceres) spenden, 
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For the rest, see G. Herbig, I. F. XXXII 71-87, Gl. XIT 233. 
The urn was put in the tomb and contained silver and perhaps 
other things as a gift to Ceres as death-goddess. The making 
from earth and the use of the verb peparai show that the whole 
is a magic formula. 


Pp. 113-117. Erich Stolte, Faliskische Bibliographie. 


Pp. 117-134. Alfons Nehring, Parerga zur lateinischen 
Wortforschung, derives Latin baro, bardus, bargus, barginna, 
barcala all from one Etruscan word-family. He sees in oclopeta 
(Petron. 35) a word in -pecta, taken with popular remodeling 
from a Greek word in -zyxrns, the name of an unknown animal; 
oclopecta would mean ‘ with fixed, staring eyes’ (though the 
Greek original did not mean ‘ eyes’), and was changed to -peta 
because Sagittarius, on whose figure the oclopeta was placed, 
oculo petit. 


Pp. 134-137. Josef Zingerle, ’Avrdpa, derives the word, which 
means ‘contest, uproar,’ from the modern pronunciation of 


avravpa, found as name of a demon of uproar in an inscription 
of Carnuntum (Rom. Limes in Oster. XVI 57 ff.). 


Pp. 137-142. Dr. Clara M. S. Miiller, Zweite Person Sin- 
gularis medii-passivi bei Plautus, examines the 205 instances 
of -re and 25 of -ris (56 and 11 respectively required by meter), 
aad finds that where meter is indifferent the ending -ris occurs 
almost exclusively in the present indic. (11, with 3 in pres. 
subj.), where confusion with the imperative would enter: which 
decides the case in favor of the analogical origin of -ris as a 
substitute for original -re. 


Pp. 142-143. Eduard Hermann, Lateinisch socerio, shows 
that socerio (C. I. L. 3.5622, 11977, 5.8273) always means 
‘wife’s brother,’ since in 5.8273 gener may mean ‘sister’s 
husband,’ as in Nep. Paus. 1.2, Just. 18.4.8. In 3.5622 
Mommsen misinterpreted the relationships: Proba is wife of 
Lupus and sister of Probinus. 


Pp. 143-144. W. Prellwitz, Gortyn. évxowrd Hinterlegung, 
xior; lateinisch ciira, unites these words under a root keis-, 
compounded of kei- ‘ liegen’ and sé- ‘lassen’ (iu, sero). 

Pp. 144-147. W. Prellwitz, Participia praesentis activi in 
der Zusammensetzung, in support of his etymology cf €#eAovrnpas 
(Gl. XVI 156), adduces participles with weak-grade suffix as 
first element in Sanskrit (jivad-bhaga-, etc.), in Avestan 
(fradat-vira-, etc.), and in Latin Terent-ius as derivative of 
a shortened compound name; in Greek fexar ‘ wollend ’ in éxdepyos, 
éxat-n-Bodos, and other similar words, cf. Brugmann I. F. XVII 
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1ff.; and in Locr. émarés ‘in the following year,’ which he 
analyzes *émar-ceres with haplology, émar being the zero grade 
for émvovr-. 


Pp. 148-151. Paul Kretschmer, Scandinavia, gives the manu- 
script authority for Scadinavia, Scandinavia, and the short 
form Scandia, and remarks that though Scadinavia has been 
generally accepted as the original form since Miillenhoff D. A. 
II, 357 ff., it cannot be settled whether -n- was gained by as- 
similation in Scandinavia or lost by dissimilation in Scadinavia. 


Pp. 151-152. Paul Kretschmer, Zu “Brot und Wein im 
Neugriechischen,” gives a postscript to his article, Gl. XV 60 ff., 
on communion practices in various oriental Christian churches. 


Pp. 152-158. Albrecht von Blumenthal, Messapisches, studies 
more Mess. names in Jamblichus’ list of Pythagoreans. Nastas 
has a grecized ending, cf. Nasta on a Herculanean inse. I. R. N. 
2386 ; all Mess. names in -ta are masc., and are not infrequently 
written with a grecizing -s. “Oxxedos “OxxiAos ddeAgot should 
be read “OxxeA ds kal “OxxiAos with excision of ddeAdoi, cf. the 
Oscan cognomen Aukil (borrowed before ao became o in Mess.) ; 
the same faulty doublet, corrupted, is found again in connec- 
tion with his sister Buvdaxov, a Messapian name Bundact from 
GOcaver yuv) tov Merarovrivov Bporivov also bears a name of 
Illyrian-Messapian formation. 


Pp. 158-160. Hans Krahe, Xdoves, definitively 
equates the Epirot Xaoves and the Lucanian Xdéves, noting that 
according to Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. II 131 f., Epirus was called 
also Xwvia, and adds other data. 


P. 160. W. Kroll, Blattfiillsel: exoletus, notes that exolescere 
‘aus der Mode kommen,’ from ex - solere, first appears in 
Mon. Anc. 2.8, and then begins to replace obsolescere; and that 
an older exolescere ‘ auswachsen, verdorren,’ to alere, has a 
botanical meaning (Colum. 2.17.3, etce., but Pl. Bac. 1135 
exoluere from ex-solvere), with a participle exoletus ‘ grown to 
maturity’ (Plaut. fr. 106), which acquired the special meaning 
of ‘ Lustknabe.’ 

ROLAND G. KENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Latin Grammar by Herbert CHARLES ELMreR. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. iv + 327. 


This book, though intended primarily for students in schools 
and colleges, deserves attention by reason both of the repute of 
its author and the reason for its production. Professor ELMER, 
who has recently retired after a long and honorable service at 
Cornell University, has been well known for his interest in Latin 
Syntax, and has made substantial contributions to the literature 
of this subject. He has also been much interested in the teach- 
ing of Latin, and his long association with students has led him 
to the conclusion that many of the difficulties that have beset the 
student of Latin have arisen from a faulty presentation of the 
phenomena of the language in the textbooks in general use. 
‘ The present book,’ he states in the Preface, ‘ aims to eliminate 
altogether many of these difficulties, to simplify and clarify 
many others, and to correct the numerous and serious violations 
of fundamental principles of pedagogy,’ for ‘we seem to have 
overlooked the countless things that are still wrong in our Latin 
Grammars, though it is these grammars that have really been 
the chief offenders.’ 

This charge, allowing for a certain exuberance of expression, 
is in the main just. Much in the organization and description 
of the phenomena of the Latin language, has suffered in our 
grammars from the tradition of development, and this weakness 
is especially apparent in the customary handling of syntax, 
which has been influenced largely by two things, first, the at- 
tempt to formulate the Latin usage in terms of the vernacular, 
and second, the attempt to develop a theory of origins of usage, 
and to organize the actual phenomena of the language in terms 
of this theory. Professor ELMER shows greater independence 
than his predecessors, though he finds it difficult to escape 
altogether the burden of tradition, especially in the syntax of 
the subordinate sentence. 

In appearance the book is very attractive. The typography is 
open and the pages well leaded, without any sign of crowding. 
There is a minimum of the notes and remarks which are usually 
found in other grammars under almost every heading, but the 
impression thus produced is marred by a propensity which the 
author shows for footnotes in small type, which are found in 


great numbers in the part devoted to syntax, but are by no means 
absent from the part given up to morphology. These footnotes 
serve various purposes. They supplement and explain the state- 
ments in the text: they give hints as to the principle supposed 
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to underlie a particular usage, and they supply references to 
other investigations of Professor ELMER in which his method of 
presentation is explained and justified. 

The statements of usage are all couched in the simplest lan- 
guage, sometimes in language so simple as to be obscure, while 
again they give an appearance of simplicity which the facts 
hardly warrant. Thus statements in the syntax like ‘ The Dative 
(is used) with adjectives similar in meaning to those followed 
by to or for in English’ are not adequate until they are further 
explained by details given either in the text or in footnotes. 
As rules such statements are of little value. In the morphology 
the striving after simplicity leads to omissions of references to 
stems in the paradigms of the declensions, and to treatment by 
endings only. This is particularly evident in the case of the 
third declension, where a mere list of paradigms is given, in 
which for the -is of the genitive, as it appears in vocabulary or 
dictionary, are substituted the other case-endings of the third 
declension. The more scientific treatment according to stems is 
relegated to Appendix B. So in the matter of the gender of the 
third declension, we are treated to a table of endings with the 
disquieting statement that in this declension the gender of indi- 
vidual words ‘must commonly be learned outright.’ All mne- 
monic devices seem to be strictly taboo, although here, if any- 
where, such assistance would be a boon to the student. In this 
connection it may be noted that we find mariuwm given in the 
paradigm of mare as the genitive plural with a footnote: ‘ the 
gen. and dat. plural rarely (if ever) occur.’ But Neue gives the 
genitive as marum after Priscian’s citation from Naevius, 
against Martianus Capella, claiming marium for mas. 

Verb paradigms are assembled according to the stems of the 
present, perfect, and perfect participle (or supine), while Ap- 
pendix C relates these to the verb stems in -a, -e, and so forth. 
It is interesting and gratifying to observe that the author gives 
the supine as the fourth principal part. There seems to he no 
real justification for using the perfect passive participle, as is 
the common practice in our text-books, even when we have no 
evidence for the occurrence of any particular supine. Strangely 
enough Professor ELMeEr clings to the usual error of giving the 
form of the perfect passive infinitive and similar forms with the 
nominative of the participle, although Gildersleeve drew atten- 
tion more than sixty years ago to the impossibility of amatus 
esse, for example, in a paradigm, and the author intimates the 
truth later in section 305, 1, a. 

It is in the syntax that the author makes his most vigorous 
attack upon the current method of presentation. To remedy the 
various faults that he sees, he aims in general to present the 
syntax of Latin from the point of view of English, that is, to 
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answer the question: How does the Latin exp1.:s3 such and such 
an English usage. Such a system can not be carried out abso- 
lutely, of course, for English usage is most meag-r in categor- 
ical distinctions, as compared with the Latin, hence the treat- 
ment in this book shows a high degree of inconsistency, but there 
is often a positive gain in simplicity. The older system was also 
lacking in consistency and on the whole Professor ELMEr’s treat- 
ment is a considerable advance upon that of his predecessors, 
though often at the expense, as it seems to me, of accuracy of 
statement. Thus we find “the uses of the genitive correspond 
rather closely to the English use of the preposition ‘ of ’.” 
Hence he divides into Possessive, Subjective, Objective, Apposi- 
tional, Descriptive, Partitive, etc., though a footnote excepts 
Penalty, Specification and Separation. In support of the rule, 
he translates regularly but not always the examples into some 
expression including ‘ of.’ This involves in many cases a faulty 
translation, and ignores the origin of the English ‘ of,’ an origin 
that is responsible for many uses which could under no cir- 
cumstances be rendered by a genitive in Latin. 

In general, throughout the syntax little indication is given of 
the extent of applicability of the various categories, a rare usage 
being given equal prominence, as far as appearance goes, with 
one that appears on every Latin page. In the examples cited, 
no references are given, and prose and poetry, classical and 
Silver Latin examples are mixed with little or no discrimination. 
Sometimes the range of a usage is indicated in a footnote as for 
example in the case of the Accusative of Specification, but other- 
wise a student would naturally think that the accusative of speci- 
fication was as natural to a Roman as the ablative of specifica- 
tion. As an example of over-simplicity of statement, the treat- 
ment of the Ablative of Cause is conspicuous. No indication 
whatever is given of the narrow range of usage, and the exam- 
ples give the impression that exsilui gaudio and Iovis iussu venio 
are similar and both equally ablatives of cause. Doubtless the 
student for whom Professor ELMER is working would readily, 
after the analogy of Cicero’s exsilui gaudio (in his letters, and 
probably a poetical reminiscence) say gaudio exsilire non potui 
and wonder when he found it wrong. 

The customary rule of the Dative after verbs meaning to 
benefit or injure, please or displease, command or obey, serve or 
resist, etc., is particularly objectionable to Professor Eimer. 
He maintains that it is inexact, confusing and altogether un- 
workable, all of which is eminently true. Instead of this he gives 
a list of some twenty-four verbs that are followed by the Dative. 
A footnote adds others that occur occasionally in poetry or in 
prose. Whether this change is an improvement may be doubted, 
but it is certainly more definite. 
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The rule for the Dative with prepositional compounds reads 
thus: ‘The Dative is often used with verbs compounded with 
any preposition (except per, praeter, trans) or with the prefix 
re-, when these add prepositional force to the simple verbs.’ 
This vague definition is explained, but not very clearly, in a 
footnote. I can not help wondering why the Roman should have 
used a compound verb at all, unless the preposition added prepo- 
sitional force to the simple verb, and the fact that that preposi- 
tional force has weakened, does not in any way affect the other 
fact that the dative was used after the compound and not after 
the simple verb. Another footnote explains the inclusion of re- as 
due to the fact that in resisto, repugno, rependo, etc. the re- has 
the force of 0b. This is certainly wrong. In the case of the first 
two verbs cited the difference between ob- and re- is clear, the ob 
indicates an active or positive attitude on the part of the subject, 
while the re- indicates a passive or negative attitude. As a matter 
of fact instead of ob and re- being equivalents they are oppo- 
sites. In the case of rependo, of which as an example is cited 
fatis fata rependens (which comes from Vergil, Aeneid I. 239), 
fatis is not in the dative but in the ablative case. 

The author divides the uses of the subjunctive into three cate- 
gories, Volitive, Optative, Would-should (the so-called ‘ Poten- 
tial’) subjunctives. This follows the conclusions arrived at 
years ago in the author’s ‘ Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses’ 
(Cornell Studies, VI). He still clings to the notion that ‘ po- 
tential’ means ‘ possible,’ in spite of Gildersleeve’s sharp criti- 
cism (A. J. P. XIX. 231, see also rejoinder in XIX. 349), and 
regards the ordinary ‘ potential’ uses as examples of conditional 
sentences with suppressed protasis. Thus, malim domi manere 
is translated ‘I should prefer to remain at home (if I were to 
express a preference, or if certain contingencies should arise) : 
dicat fortasse aliquis, ‘perhaps some one would say’ (if he 
should attempt to answer me).’? Now there was a time when the 
explanation by ellipsis was a favorite syntactical method. We 
have happily gotten away from that, and it seems undeniable 
that except in rare instances ellipsis is never to be assumed 
unless a definite word or words can be supplied. The fact that 
the ‘ potential’ subjunctive has the same form as an apodosis 
means no more than the fact that the present indicative often 
has the same form as an apodosis. The conditional sentence 
results from the combination of two sentences already in exist- 
ence, not the reverse, and we must look for the explanation of 
the ‘ potential’ outside, not inside of the conditional complex. 
Professor Emer finds this explanation in a third variety of the 
subjunctive. But as it can be readily deduced from the optative 
subjunctive, all the difficulties of an independent origin are un- 
necessary. The ‘ potential’ subjunctive is certainly the founda- 
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tion of the Result subjunctive and of the Characteristic sub- 
junctive, and has many other uses. But this all depends upon 
realizing that ‘ potential’ is not equivalent to ‘ possible.” The 
neglect of this distinction mars the treatment of Characterizing 
clauses in this book. The author should also have remembered 
that characterization is not necessarily definition, that a man’s 
character gives rise to certain tendencies to activity, but not 
necessarily to the acts themselves, and that it is precisely this 
tendency that should, if possible, be brought out in the transla- 
tion. Professor ELmer regularly and often wrongly translates 
his characteristic clauses as statements of fact, though he tries 
to make the difference between a characteristic clause and a 
relative clause of fact clear by examples. Thus he says that a 
characteristic relative clause ‘must be used primarily for the 
express purpose of characterizing the antecedent, . . . as in the 
following reperta sunt quae rem publicam exederent, there were 
discovered things that were sapping the state. If the indicative 
exedebant were used, the sentence would mean the things that 
were sapping the state were discovered, where the relative clause 
is used primarily to tell what things were discovered (though it 
incidentally tells what sort of things).’ Now the difference be- 
tween the two translations is only the omission in one of the 
before things: they are practically equivalent: neither is charac- 
teristic. Theoretically, I suppose, the sentence quoted might 
have been written, but it would have meant: there were discov- 
ered things that were calculated to destroy the state. As a mat- 
ter of fact the passage is garbled. Tacitus actually wrote (Ann. 
Ij. 27): tum primum reperta sunt quae per tot annos rem 
publicam exedere which is just what he ought to have written. 
Non tu is eras qui nescires, another example, is translated you 
were not a person who did not know, whereas the actual meaning 
is: you were not the person to be ignorant, etc. Of course drift 
and habit work here, as they work elsewhere, to level or flatten 
all distinctions, but in the classical period at least the large 
distinctions are clear. It is a dangerous thing to build conclu- 
sions on translations, which Professor Elmer seems to have done 
here, for, if they can be impeached, the conclusions fall. 

I hope that it will be evident from these criticisms that this 
book is one to be carefully studied by future grammarians or 
writers of school textbooks. It represents an honest endeavor 
to rid our manuals of many useless accretions, and to clarify our 
grammatical expression. I could and do dissent from many 
other statements in the book, as doubtless many other critics 
will. This Professor Elmer doubtless anticipated, and it does 
not detract from the value of this genuine contribution to the 
treatment of Latin Grammar. 
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I have noticed a few misprints, and a considerable number of 
slips in quantity, but these will doubtless be corrected in the 


next impression. 
GONZALEZ LODGE. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Iktus und Akzent im Lateinischen Sprechvers. Von EDUARD 
FRAENKEL, Mit einem Beitrag von Andreas Thierfelder. 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1928. viii + 423 
pp. 25 marks. 


It is familiar doctrine that the Roman dramatists exhibit a 
large proportion of harmony between accent and ictus, and, since 
the work done by Skutsch and Lindsay, there can be no doubt 
that such harmony existed in many passages where a mechanical 
application of the three-syllable law of accent would yield clash; 
for Latin words often shifted their accent in the phrase. 
Fraenkel undertakes to carry this line of reasoning to its logical 
conclusion (p. 342): 

“Im altlateinischen Sprechverse ist der Iktus an den Wortakzent 
gebunden. Fillt er auf eine andere Silbe als diejenige, die innerhalb 
des isolierten Wortes den Hauptton tragen wiirde, so riihrt diese 
Verschiebung nicht von einer Verletzung des Sprachakzents her, sondern 
es wirken dabei Momente mit, die in der lebendigen Sprache den Akzent 
modifizieren kénnen, nimlich syntaktische Zusammenhinge, wozu ausser 
den Bindungen zwischen den einzelnen Gliedern auch das Vorliegen 
einer Pausastellung gehért, sowie die verschiedenen Méglichkeiten eines 
okkasionell auf einen Satzteil gelegten Nachdrucks. Innerhalb dieser 
Kategorien gibt es fiir die Dichter die Freiheit der Auswahl. Ikten 
einzuftihren, die kein Korrelat in Akzentverhiltnissen der Sprache 
haben, sind sie nicht in der Lage.” 


He reaches this conclusion by an examination of all the avail- 
able material; which, he finds, falls under a few clearly marked 
categories, several of which have long been recognized as justify- 
ing an irregular accent. 

(1) The grammarians tell us that illic, istic, illuc, istuc, etc. 
were accented on the ultima. Early Latin verse confirms the 
statement and adds a number of words to the list; including 
the case-forms of ile and iste, and such adverbs and conjunc- 
tions as hodie, igitur, immo, quando. 

(2) We have long known that many phrases had their own 
accentuation ; but Fraenkel finds much more of this sort of thing 
than has hitherto been recognized. He sees a reflection of the 
usual accentuation not only where the ictus of the phrase falls 
in with the three-syllable law e. g. filitis tuos, paulé prius, paulé 
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post), but also where it does not (e. g. in med navi, tuds servos, 
novam nuptam). When such phrases are interrupted by a word 
or several words they often retain the same accentuation (e. g. 
filids quaerit suas, hominibis sat erat decem, sapit scelesta 
multum), and this too Fraenkel ascribes to everyday usage. 
Furthermore, many words which stand between the two parts 
of interrupted phrases have ictus on the ultima (e. g. studia 
erant vostra, corpus publicat volgo suom, nunc hine parasitum 
in Cariém misi meum). Fraenkel holds that even this is a 
reflection of normal accentuation. 

(3) Most striking is the tendency of the ictus to fall on the 
ultima of emphatic words, e. g.: 


Immo equidem ftunicis consutis huc advenio, non dolis. 
Nudo6 detrahere vestimenta me iubes. 

Vivom mi accersant Acheruntem mortui 

Cum puella anim suscepisse inimicitias non pudet? 


Fraenkel prints page after page of examples as clear as these. 

(4) Final syllables are frequently accented just before a 
syntactic break, and that without regard to the importance of 
the break. Before a change of speakers we have: desponsam 
esse audio. Nisi tu nevis. Before a period: nunc abis. Hoccin 
placet? Before a comma: iam si opsignatas non ferét, dici hoc 


potest. 

(5) Before any word or fixed phrase that fills the last two 
feet of an iambic close, an ictus on the ultima is allowable 
(e. g.: abstulit periculo, tibi Jovém non credere, vendiderd 
pretio suo, redierit meus particeps). This has the appearance 
of a metrical phenomenon, but Fraenkel (pp. 347-350) is con- 
vinced that in ordinary speech final accent was to be heard before 
long words. 

It will seem to most readers that it requires a good deal of ma- 
nipulation—not to say violence—to bring all the huge material 
under these five categories; but it must be admitted that the 
attempt is surprisingly successful. It is easy to construct per- 
fectly regular lines that could not be worked into the system. 
Indeed Fraenkel cites several such from Seneca’s tragedies, 
and frequently points out easy modifications of Plautine lines, 
which, ‘he says, would show impossible ictuses. His system is 
highly coherent, and, within the rather narrow range for which 
it was constructed, it works. That is a pragmatic argument 
of no small importance. 

Besides, many of the accentuations posited are plausible in 
themselves or find support elsewhere. There is little doubt about 
many of the phrases which as a whole conform to the three- 
syllable law; e. g. filid suo, met patris, decém minas, operdm dare 
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cenim coqui, maximim malum, illi sent, ed viro, istane rem, 
omnis res, omnis labores, omnis sapientis, etc. It is not difficult 
to accept also the theory that the prior members of such phrases 
might retain their accent if interrupted by another word (e. g. 
erus misit meus, met nomen patris). 

Fraenkel seems not to have noticed that such accentuations 
offer a peculiarly plausible explanation of the iambic shortening 
of syllables which are usually thought to have been accented. 
I have tried+ to explain these shortenings as due to analogy, 
and analogy doubtless played an important réle in the matter. 
Such forms as nescié and tibique must be due to scié and tibi; 
but it is hard to believe that eddem is due to é6 or edrum. to 
eorumque. Fraenkel’s word-groups with a single main accent 
suggest that in eddém die (And. 885) we have the normal 
accentuation and the resultant shortening before our very eyes. 
No doubt there were similar phrases with edrum, but I cannot 
cite one from the extant plays. The same principle applies, 
however, to phrases in which elision brings the long penult next 
to an accented syllable. Hér(wm) dlter (Poen. 61), edr(um) 
émnis (Stich. 349), and edr(um) tnus must represent ordinary 
speech quite exactly. 

One other accentuation which Fraenkel is compelled to recog- 
nize is more plausible than he realizes. In early Latin a relative 
or interrogative pronoun or adverb very often stands after one 
or more words of its clause, and in such cases there is a ten- 
dency for the syllable before the relative to carry the ictus 
(e. g. vidm qui nescit, hert quos emi, fidém qui facitis maxumi, 
patrés ut faciunt ceteri, matér ubi accepit, wim quom noris, 
sed interim de symbolis quid actumst?). This position of the 
relative or interrogative is more common in Oscan and Umbrian 
than in Latin, and it is regular for the cognate Hittite kuis. 
When one remembers that Greek rs is enclitic in its indefinite 
use and that the relative-interrogative stem is connected with 
the enclitic -que, it becomes clear that Fraenkel has discovered 
in Plautus and Terence a very ancient accentual peculiarity. 

Almost equally plausible, although not supported by extraneous 
evidence, is the conclusion that ictus on the ultima was normal 
in the first member of a pair of words connected by -que: e.g. 
diés noctesque, aequt bonique, améns amansque, deds deasque, 
dolis astutusque, vobis vostraeque matri. In such cases the final 
accent on the first word of the pair amounted to notice that 
more was to follow. 

Again, it is not difficult to believe that emphasis might be 
marked by a shift of accent, if one remembers French emphatic 
pronunciations such as impdssible, misérable, parfaitement vrai. 


1P. Terenti Afri Andria 54. 
7 
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In other cases, however, Fraenkel assumes accentuations that 
are scarcely credible. It is hard to see how the Romans could 
have said in med navi, tuds servos, or novam nuptam. Unless 
we are ready to throw away the three-syllable law entirely, only 
analogy could have induced such pronunciations; and it is 
incredible that meus erus could have induced tuds servos while 
amdvimus failed to induce *amdvistis, or while milites did not 
interfere with militibus even though it was reinforced by the ° 
identical accent of victéres and victéribus. 

Still more difficult is the conclusion that final accent before 
a pause was normal. Fraenkel has made it even harder to accept 
by maintaining that there was not normally even a secondary 
accent upon the final syllable of auy Latin words except illic, 
etc. And yet this is an extremely important part of the general 
theory; it is made to account for many otherwise inexplicable 
ictuses in the interior of the line (even in positions where a 
pause has to be assumed ad hoc), and it is the only justification 
offered for the use of words of more than one syllable in the 
iambic close. 

These improbable conclusions would have been avoided if it 
were not for three serious errors of method. (1) Fraenkel pays 
no attention to the difficulties of composition; he takes it for 
granted that the poets could, if they chose, write verses both 
quantitatively correct and with complete harmony of accent and 
ictus. A cardinal instance of this fault is the argument designed 
to show that cretic words did not have a secondary accent on 
the ultima (pp. 350 f.). Fraenkel urges that if such a secondary 
accent had existed, cretic words would have been employed in pref- 
erence to iambic or spondiac words in many positions where that 
would have avoided conflict of accent and ictus. He does not 
realize that cretic words constitute only about seven per cent of 
a normal Latin vocabulary, and that the poets therefore had 
only about one such word available for every two veises. As is 
well known cretic words and longer words ending in a cretic 
were preferred to all other types for the iambic close, and the 
only possible reason is that they were the only ones that 
harmonized perfectly with the ictus in that position. Conse- 
quently there were very few indeed left for use at other points 
in the line. 

The difficulties of composition also furnish an adequate 
explanation for the frequency of final! ictus before a word which 
fills the last two feet. A line-end like respéndedt, or mastigtas 
was a favorite because it provided perfect harmony between 
accent and ictus in the last two feet. To be sure it required 
ictus on the final syllable of the preceding word, and that meant 
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clash in the fourth foot, unless a monosyllabic or cretic word 
could be placed there: but the advantage of harmony at the end 
of the line outweighed this inevitable disadvantage. 

(2) More serious is Fraenkel’s failure to treat the passages 
that oppose his deductions. I accept his inference that a post- 
poned relative might put an accent on the final syllable of the 
previous word; but I feel somewhat uneasy about the matter, 
because I do not know what proportion of the Plautine and 
Terentian material favors the theory. The words preceding such 
relatives do not always have the ictus on the ultima, and it may 
be that the material cited by Fraenkel is a rather small propor- 
tion of the whole. He does not deceive the reader; he explicitly 
states (p. 343) that none of his assumed accentuations are carried 
through consistently in the texts, and that he does not hold 
that poets took no liberties with their speech. But the fact 
remains that without a statistical comparison, of the positive and 
negative evidence, no man can say how strong Fraenkel’s case 
is as a whole or in its several parts. 

(3) Finally no account is taken of the force of analogy. 
Finding such ictuses as multum valete, in ultima platea, infimim 
ventrem, he at once assumes that this was the accentuation of 
ordinary speech. It is much more likely that we have here an 
artificial extension of such accentuations as multim vale, im 
ultima via, and infumim pedem. The important point is that 
the accent of a Latin word was not fixed in the same sense as: 
that of an English or a German word. Everyone knows that 
virum became virtim before que or ve or dum, and that nomina- 
tive virt became genitive virdrum. It is almost equally certain 
that many phrases were accented as single wholes (multim vale, 
etc.). Hence the poets did but little violence to the language 
when they used mulfim in similar phrases, which would not 
have had that accent in ordinary speech. 

Consequently Fraenkel’s book, laborious as it is, has not 
finished the task. Some of the conclusions are almost convincing, 
and others embody useful suggestions; but the whole matter 
requires to be placed upon a broader and more secure foundation. 

In an appendix (pp. 357-395) one of Fraenkel’s students 
applies the same method to proceleusmatie words with ictus like 
facilius. After a somewhat liberal use of the old device of 
allowing licenses in certain parts of the verse, he brings the 
remaining material into Fraenkel’s categories. 

The book is completed by a Sachregister (pp. 396-401) and a 
Stellenregister (pp. 402-425). 


E. H. Sturtevant. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. By W. Ruys ROBERTS. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome, edited by George Depue 
Hadzsits and David Moore Robinson, No. 53.) New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. viii + 164 pp. 


For years we have had hopes of an elaborate treatise on the 
subject of this booklet by the author of it; no other British 
scholar—probably no other living scholar—is so well-equipped 
for the purpose by taste and training. Roserts’ admirable 
editions of Dionysius, ‘ Longinus,’ and Demetrius, and his trans- 
lation, by far the best in English, of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, have 
fitted him beyond any usual measure to write either the treatise 
or this booklet. And we need not repine for having a booklet 
rather than a large treatise; partly because our author has in 
hand a companion-volume, for the same series, on Roman 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism ; and partly because the booklet 
we have gives us the quintessence of a long experience in literary 
scholarship, in a fine perspective, and with great economy of 
detail. The editors of the series are to be congratulated on 
landing so excellent a fish; their catch so far has been uneven. 

Instead of beginning ab ovo, or with Corax and Tisias, RoBERTS 
at the outset takes the popular reader to the heart of the subject 
in the Gorgias and Phaedrus of Plato, coming back to the Sicilian 
origins of Rhetoric (p. 35) when he deals with the treatise of 
Aristotle, Books 1 and 2. In discussing the Platonic dialogues 
he makes allowance, but hardly enough, for the nature of the 
literary type. And in view of Hpistle 7, for instance, it is unsafe 
to attribute to Plato himself any notion he holds up for scrutiny 
in the dialogues, unless that notion frequently recurs, and is 
always accepted as an unqualified truth; even then it is safer to 
infer what Plato thought of literature from his own literary 
practice than from what even Socrates adheres to in the dia- 
logues. The dialogues discuss and illustrate the meaning of 
general terms; that is a literary proceeding, and Platonic. The 
Phaedrus takes up the meaning of Rhetoric, and is itself an 
example of the best Rhetoric or Dialectic. The analysis of the 
first two speeches on love in the Phaedrus is to me at least a 
bit of evidence that (pace Roberts, p. 6) the like analysis and 
criticism of rhetorical and other compositions later went on, 
doubtless in a more workaday fashion, as a part of the studies 
in the Academy. Again, after the Lysian speech of Phaedrus, 
there are two set speeches, not one (p. 7), in the dialogue, the 
second being, like the dialogue as a whole, a model of what a 
literary composition ought to be; in a model the organic unity is 
gained not by (p. 7) ‘the compelling instinct of authorship’ 
alone, but by that in conjunction with a cool mathematical grasp 
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of the parts and the whole—Plato being a mathematician—and 
with such care and revision of details as Dionysius (see p. 12, 
and Note 17, p. 154) reports of Plato. Nor can we agree that 
(p. 14) ‘literature, however great, is less than the many-sided 
life which it echoes,’ save as a part is less than the whole—and 
‘echoes’ is not the right word to express that relation. One 
recalls the well-known passage about life and books in Milton’s 
Areopagitica— as good almost kill a man as kill a good book’; 
nor is the underlying concept of the Phaedrus remote from a 
statement in the New Testament that Heaven and Earth shall 
pass away, but living words shall not pass away. 

But how much good order there is; how much good informa- 
tion, how many memorable statements, with apt examples from 
authors of all ages, are packed into this readable booklet! It is 
never diffuse, always brief, always lucid. The remarks on Aris- 
tophanes as a critic are full of good sense and interest: ‘ His eye 
rests mainly on the great; to be repeatedly assailed by him may 
be regarded as an oblique compliment’ (p. 17). But should not 
Agathon’s play (p. 18) be called Antheus (as in Note 27, p. 153) 
rather than ‘ Flower’? Needless to say, the treatment of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, and of its relation to Aristotle’s views on Plato, 
is altogether illuminating. It is a question, however, if Aristotle 
was 49 years old (p. 30) precisely when he called that age the 
acme of the mind; as well assume that Plato wrote the Republic 
at the age of 50. 

The Rhetoric is treated in two chapters; Book 3, in ROBERTS’ 
chapter 3, leads up to Demetrius On Style. Chapter 4, the 
longest, is a discussion of Dionysius. Chapter 5 takes up ‘ Other 
Critics and Rhetoricians’; and here we wish that the plan of 
the series allowed an index as a supplement to the compact and 
vital Notes (pp. 153-61) and (in its first paragraph) the over- 
compact Bibliography (pp. 163-4). Chapter 6 deals with ‘ Longi- 
nus’; since it appeared, Roberts has published an article that 
should be read in conjunction, in the Philological Quarterly VII 
(1928), 209-19. Chapter 7 is entitled ‘ Influence’; the lines of 
influence from Sicily to Plato and Aristotle, and from these to 
‘Longinus,’ have been noted by Roberts in his preceding chap- 
ters. This last brief chapter will be supplemented in the volume, 
already mentioned, that is to follow. With all my love of ‘ Longi- 
nus,’ I am not prepared to admit that (chapter 7, p. 140) ‘as 
a critic he is superior to his master [Plato] in that he frankly 
delights in literature as literature, though he has an advantage 
over Plato in being able to compare him with writers of the 
Roman and Christian era. And we may hesitate to trace Chau- 
cer’s distinction of a ‘heigh’ style to ‘Longinus.’? There is 
something of ‘Longinus’ in Milton’s distinction between the 
lofty, middle, and lowly styles, each appropriate to its subject; 
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Milton thinks of ‘ Longinus,’ and illustrates his concept, in an- 
nouncing that Paradise Lost shall move in ‘no middle’ style 
as it soars above the Aonian Mount. But here we doubtless have 
a very old triple division of styles that in time became associated 
with Medieval, perhaps Neoplatonic, notions of the upper, 
middle, and terrestrial layers of the atmosphere and ether; the 
obscure history of these notions, and of their welding, is a sub- 
ject with which no one is better able to cope than Professor 
Roserts himself. 

There are singularly few slips in his book. P. 24, 1. 17, for 
‘ possible ’ read ‘a’ or ‘the possible’? P. 32, 1. 8, for ‘ the every 
opening ’ read ‘ the very opening.’ P. 34, 1. 15, the word ‘ where ’ 
is unjustified. P. 48, 1. 3, for ‘ taxis’ read ‘ tazis.’ P. 62, 3 lines 
from the bottom, for ‘ “ beauty’ read ‘“ Beauty.’ P. 65, 3 lines 
from the bottom, a colon is needed before the quotation. P. 74, 
], 11, a hyphen should join ‘ well’ and ‘ supported.’ P. 92, 1. 15, 
for ‘“numeros”’ read ‘numerus. P. 1238, 2 lines from the 
bottom, ‘ well ordered ’ should be hyphened, and similarly p. 158, 
9 lines from the bottom, ‘ Evelyn White.’ In general, for Roberts’ 
admirable style, I only suggest a more liberal use of commas 
(see, for example, pp. 64-7), and adversely remark in him a 
looser placing of adverbs (only too common in American writ- 
ers) than is the custom with British classical scholars of his 
stamp. 

Here, obviously, I have disparaged only trifles. The book is 
in almost every essential point to be commended, and is to be 
recommended to specialists as well as to the laity for whom 
ostensibly it is designed. My own slight contribution to the series 
runs the risk of diverting the immature reader from the Poetics 
of Aristotle, which it is meant to explain, and which is excluded 
from Roberts’ survey. RoBerts’ book will inevitably lead such a 
reader to the ancient critics, persuaded that, in the Rhetoric, 
Aristotle (p. 35) ‘ writes a treatise which has never been super- 
seded, and is never likely to be superseded,’ and ready to believe 
of the epistle On the Sublime (p. 138) that ‘No modern critic 
could formulate more precisely, in relation to the classics of all 
eras and all nations, the quod semper, quod ubique principle.’ 


LANE Cooper. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Sicconis Polentoni Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae Linguae Libri 
XVIII. Edited by B. L. Uttman. American Academy in 
Rome, 1928. iii + 525 pp. 


Students of Renaissance Latin will be grateful to Professor 
B. L. Utiman for his editio princeps of the complete treatise 
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of Sicco Polenton, Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae Linguae Libri 

XVIII. This is based on an autograph MS, Ottob. lat. 1915, 
which the editor himself discovered in the Vatican some years 
ago. 

oo Polenton was born about 1375 and died about 1447. 
He was a pupil of Giovanni da Ravenna. He lived at Padua 
nearly all his life, and was chancellor of the city about 1417- 
1430. His great work, on which he says he spent 25 years, seems 
to have been completed about 1437. It is apparently the first 
modern history of Roman literature. It is important in two 
ways: it helps to show what was known of classical Latin 
authors in the first half of the fifteenth century, and it often 
throws light on the text or text tradition of those authors. 

As Professor ULLMAN remarks, the number of works known to 
Sicco was astonishingly large, though it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that he read them all, or even had direct access to them. 
He apparently knew very little of Lucretius, Petronius, Valerius 
Flaccus, Calpurnius, Ausonius or Claudian. And some of his 
statements about other Latin authors hardly agree with our 
best modern textbooks. Thus he says that the Cornelius of 
Catullus’ first poem was Cornelius Gallus; that Ovid wrote 
twelve books of Fasti, and Statius five books of his Achilleis; 
that the Christian poetess Proba was called Centona; that 
Martial’s cognomen was Coquus, and that he was a Marsian by 
birth; that Martianus Capella, “ qui etiam Mineus Felix appella- 
tus est,” lived in the time of Augustus. Of the death of Statius 
he writes, “ Statium Domicianus stillo confixit.” Seneca Rhetor 
and Seneca Moralis are regarded as one and the same person— 
who lived more than 118 years. Seneca Tragicus is called the 
son of Seneca Moralis. The correspondence between Seneca and 
St. Paul is regarded as authentic, and the essay De Brevitate 
Vitae is said to have been addressed “ad Paulinum, seu ut magis 
existimo, ad Paulum Apostolum.” The Lactantius who wrote 
scholia on Statius is called Lactantius Firmianus. Still, the 
name A. Gellius is not written Agellius. 

Sicco’s great hero was Cicero, to whom he devotes seven long 
books—quippe res magna est Cicero. This is a highly creditable 
study, and shows the author at his best. Two other writers 
whom he especially admires are Cato Major and Seneca Moralis. 
He has a sensible comment on Horace’s behavior at Philippi: 
Signis autem eversis ac rebus desperatis, cum sibi aut moriendum 
aut fugiendum esset, cessit fortunae et quos etiam moriendo 
liberare non poterat victos iam et prostratos salutari et honesta 
fuga deseruit. And he has a pawky note on Horace’s quick 
temper: Subitaneus quidem ad iram, ut solent homines statura 
parvi, facile movebatur. 

In the notes below the text Professor ULLMAN has set down a 
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great many of Sicco’s sources, but purposely leaves a more com- 
plete study of the matter to be done by another hand. Mean- 
while, the reader may be interested in some further notes of the 
same kind. They show, among other things, a rather intimate 
acquaintance with Plutarch. P. 23, 27-31, Servius, on Aen. 1, 
741; 65, 2, Tibull. 1, 1, 1; 66, 23-25, Ovid, Tr. 4, 10, 51-52; 
68, 12, Cic. Phil. V. 16, 45; 144, 19, Plato, Timaeus, 22; 44, 5, 
Hor. A. P. 333; 199, 5, Gellius, 1, 10; 227, 7-9, Plin. N. H. 
praef. 21; 250, 23-26, Plutarch, Cato, 17, Cic. Cato Maior, 12, 
42; 250, 26-27, Plut. Cato, 17; 250, 34, Plut. Cato, 18; 257, 
8, Plut. Cato, 9; 271, 11, Plato, Theaet. 175 A; 274, 11, Plut. 
Cie. 2; 275, 1-3, Plut. Cic. 2; 285, Cic. Planc. 26, 65; 293, 1-14, 
Pliny, Ep. 3, 20, 5-6; 380, 17-19, Cic. Fam. 6, 6, 5; 381, 19-20, 
Plut. Pomp. 57; 381, 32, Plut. Pomp. 61; 382, 12, Cic. ~ 
7, 17, 3-4; 410, 23, Plut. Cie. 44; 419, 12, Sueton. Aug. 2 
42, 16, Cic. Phil. XIV. 14, 36; 433, 25, Plut. Cic. AT; 455, 
9-10, Cie. Leg. 1, 1; 466, 20, Seneca, ad Helv. 17, 3-4; 471, B, 
Seneca, Kp. 108, 23; 473, 5-15, Seneca, Ep. 108, 21-22; 473, 
26, Seneca, Ep. 12, 1; 477, 29, Plato, Rep. V 473 D; 497, 2, 
Sueton. Cal. 53. The statement about Plutarch’s estimate of 
Seneca, p. 499, 22-30, may be based on Petrarch, Ep. Fam. 
XXIV, 5, or Ep. contra Gallum. 

The volume is well worthy both of the distinguished editor 
and of the American Academy in Rome. It is very carefully 
printed, though p. 201, 29, has bonorum, for bonarum, and p. 
234, 12, eses, for esse. There seems also to be some confusion or 
omission at p. 97, 3, and p. 513, 19. 

W. P. Mustarp. 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Cicero. The Letters to His Friends. With an English Trans- 
lation by W. Guynn WitiiAms. In three volumes. London, 
William Heinemann Ltd.; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1927, 1928. Vol. I and II. 


It is difficult to comprehend why the feeble edition of Nobbe 
(1849) should have been chosen as the basis of the Loeb trans- 
lation of the letters of Cicero Ad Familiares, especially after 
Sidgren’s excellent edition appeared. In the very first letter 
Mr. Witu1ams, following Nobbe, needlessly departs from the 
MSS in seven instances, and that represents his procedure 
throughout. The text, therefore, can never be trusted. This is 
the more to be regretted because the translations are idiomatic, 
fluent, and reveal no little ingenuity in giving a satisfactory 
rendering of the Latin that he has. 

The brief notes contain all too many errors. Claudius did 
not succeed Cicero in Cilicia (I, p. 132); Tullia had not yet 
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married Dolabella in 51 B. C., much less left him (138) ; Bibulus 
was of course not Cicero’s colleague in the consulship (p. 169) ; 
it is hardly correct to say that Sulpicius was surnamed Lemonia 
(p. 246) ; the Battle of Forum Gallorum was fought in April not 
in February of 43; auctioneers were refused municipal office not 
because “ they were detested ” (p. 504) but because they were as a 
rule pecuniarily interested in public contracts which they would 
have to execute as magistrates. M. Caelius Rufus (written Caeci- 
lius, Vol. II, p. 98) was certainly not a native of Tusculum. On 
p- 134 occurs the startling remark : “ both he (Mr. Jeans) and Mr. 
Shuckburgh are wrong as to date; Pridie Kal. October (sic) 
is the 30th, not the 29th, of September.” This explains several 
incorrect dates in the letters that occur before Caesar’s reform of 
the calendar. Mr. Merrill has shown that Fam, XI. 1 was prob- 
ably not written in March. Macedonia was not transferred 
from Antony to Brutus (p. 500) and the assertion (on p. 530) 
that Trebonius had no right to Asia is of course incorrect. 
Before a second edition of this work is issued the translator, 
whose work is otherwise satisfactory, should have the aid of a 
competent text-critic to provide a scientific recension and of a 
historian to revise the notes. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


S. Aureli Augustinit Hipponensis Episcop: De Catechizandis 
Rudibus. Translated with an Introduction and Commen- 
tary by JosEpH PaTRIcK CHRISTOPHER. Brookland, D. C. 
The Catholic Education Press. xxi-++ 365 pp. $3.00. 


This dissertation is Volume VIII of the Catholic University 
of America Patristic Studies. The Introduction (pp. 1-13) 
sets forth the essential facts about the treatise, its date, impor- 
tance, sources, style, etc. The text and translation are arranged 
to face each other. The text is chiefly that of the Benedictines 
with a few emendations, all of which seem to be conservative. 
The translation, which was made by Dr. CHRISTOPHER especially 
for this edition, gives a faithful rendering of the text. The 
Commentary (pp. 122-336) is very full. Special attention is 
devoted to elucidating the differences between the language 
and style of Augustine and that of the classical writers. The 
editor exhibits a scholarly knowledge of classical and patristic 
literature to say nothing of the Bible. Matters of theology and 
ecclesiastical practice are admirably expounded. There is a 
brief appendix (pp. 337-338) devoted to the question of African 
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Latinity. Here the point is made that there is no such thing as 
a distinctive “ African Latin,” but we must admit the existence 
of a distinctive African style. It is pointed out quite justly that 
the Latin of the African provincials was often painfully correct, 
although the influence of the Second Sophistic had tended to 
color the style somewhat. The dissertation has a complete and 
useful index. Dr. CHRIsToPHER’s book is to be recommended 
to those who seek a knowledge of what is one of the most popular 
of Augustine’s treatises, for the whole work shows care and 
scholarship of a high order. It is to be hoped that works of 
this kind will serve to attract others to the field of patristic 
study, a field which has not received much attention from 
American students. 


Harrison C. CorFFIN. 
UNION COLLEGE. 
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